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J UNIOR SONGS | ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS 


By Hottis DANN, Mus. D., Professor of Music By Parke ScwHocu, Principal of West Philadel- 
and Head of Department of Music, Cornell phia High School for Girls,: and Murray 
University. Author of the Hollis Dann Music Gross, Head of Department of Commerce, 


Course. West Philadelphia High School for Girls. 


This book is intended to give pupils in the third 
and fourth years of the High School an elementary 
knowledge of such principles of business as are ap- 
plied in daily life. 


This collection has been prepared for upper 
grammer grades and junior high schools and thus 
continues the work of the Hollis Dann Music 
Course covering the first six grades. 


It meets the demand for good songs in those 
_ schools where the problem is complicated by the 
_ changing voices of both boys and girls. 


It will inform and train young people in sound 
methods of personal finance and prepare them in 
the best manner possible for the larger and more 


For assembly singing this book presents a large responsible positions in later life. 


amount of attractive and appropriate song material, 


No boy or girl should leave school without acquir- 
which has been especially composed or arranged 


ing such a rudimentary yet indispensable knowl- 


with optional parts for changed voices. 


These songs are helpfully arranged in five homo- 
geneous groups. 


edge as that given here. 


This acquaintance with fundamental business 
methods is essential to successful living. 


ANMLE RICAN BOOK, COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO_——s BOSTON ATLANTA | 


The New Viewpoint in History 


Just Published 


OUR EUROPEAN ANCESTORS 


By EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Ph. D. 


' This book follows in every detail the course 
in history recommended for the sixth grade 
by the Committee of Eight of the American 
Historical Association. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


By REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, LL.D., 
and CALVIN N. KENDALL, LL.D. 


It gives the pupil a clear and consistent idea of our The new edition of this well known text contains a 


relationship with Europe, and arouses in him an appre- full, authoritative chapter on the Great War. It affords 
ciation of our inheritances from the Old World. We are an adequate and up-to-date account of our social and in- 


no longer an isolated country. Our own points of con- dustrial development, ensuring a broad foundation for 

tact with European history are many, and the Great War intelligent citizenship. The style of the book makes it 

has shown that we can no longer disregard them and their most inspirational reading for young people while the 

bearing on the questions of the times. Such study shoulda pedagogical equipment brings to the teacher expert help 
. be a regular part of the work in history. and guidance in planning and presenting the work. 


Grade VI. 76 cents. Postpaid. Grades VII-VIII. $1.20. Postpaid. 


The above books dre in The Tappan-Kendall Series of Elementary Histories, 
the keynote of which is love of country. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 Park Street, Boston | 
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Recommended by the 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


English for New Americans 


By W. StTaANwoop FIELD AND Mary E. CoveENEY 


Unusually simple, direct, and thorough. Based 
on the pupil’s own background. Contains vocab- 
ularies in Armenian, Arabic, Greek, Italian, 
Lithuanian, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, and 
Yiddish. Also published with additional vocab- 
ularies in Japanese and Chinese and in an edition 
without vocabularies. 


A First Book in English for Foreigners 
_ ASecond Book in English for Foreigners 


By ISABEL RICHMAN WALLACH 


These books are the outcome of wide experi- 
ence with evening classes in New York City. 
They take into special account the difficulties 
the adult foreigner encounters, enabling him to 
overcome them quickly. The lessons supply 
practical information about American ideas and 
customs. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


| A NEW BOOK FOR JUNIOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
Science for Beginners 


By DELOS FALL, Albion College, Michigan 
Nearly 400 Pages Price $1.28 


The only book which does not try to 
teach all the matter of science, but does 
teach the method of science, which is 
more important. 


The presentation is clear and the language and ideas 
are easy for the pupils who will use it. 

Its subject matter is related to the life of the child; 
is interesting, useful, and important in itself; and 
gives the fundamental conceptions of nature that 
are needed for satisfactory progress in any syn- 
thetic science. 

The book is interestingly written and attractively 
and amply illustrated with 231 realistically drawn 
pictures instead of diagrams. 


It is intended to arouse the enthusiasm and interest 
of the pupil as well as to give him instruction. 


An examination of the book will convince you of 
the truth of these statements. 


Exclusively Exclusively 
adopted by the ae adopted by the 
State of Kansas : ; State of Utah 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


A textbook in civics and patriotism for junior high schools 


eMy Country 


By GRACE A. TURKINGTON 


One of the richest rewards of America’s first war year is the awakening 
spirit of patriotic service among American children. Today they are helping 
the government in a multitude of ways, in Liberty Loans, in the Junior Red 
Cross, in raising crops, and with Thrift Stamps. This is the “Children’s Age,” 
and the author of “My Country” has written a delightful study which, without 
burdening the pupil with the dry mechanics of civil government, will endow 


him with a new interest in its laws 


and their administration. The road to 


intelligent patriotism, the means to inspire lasting loyalty—that is “My Coun- 


try.” 96 cents. 


CONTENTS: 


America — What is it? 

The People of America 

America and Liberty 

America — Its Language 

Making an American 

The Children’s Age 

Why We Have Schools 

Making the United States Safe for Children 
How Things Come About 
Representative Government 


GINN AND COMPANY, 


The President and His Assistants 

Rules, Regulations, and Laws 

The People Govern Themselves by Means of Laws 
Paying the People’s Bills 

Efficienoy — Thrift 

An Enemy of the United States 

Efficiency — Health 

How America Has Helped Oppressed Nations 
War— What is it? 

The Army and the Navy 

Our Flag 


15 Ashburton Place. Boston 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. EDITOR 


IN WEST VIRGINIA 

Two weeks among the West Virginia hills in 
August was most refreshing. State Superin- 
tendent M. P. Shawkey has made the school 
life of the state a genuine tonic. The leaders 
have as much of the spirit of war-modified edu- 
cation as in any state in the Union. 

We have never heard a state educational of- 
ficial make a healthier, heartier, more inspiring 
address than that which Mr. Shawkey made all 
over West Virginia. Quiet, 
companionable, he had no 
trite or opinionate. 
than dictatorial. 

My time was spent in Southwestern West 
Virginia. The wholly new-experience was at 
Logan, in one of the coal pockets of the moun- 
tains. It is at the end of a branch railroad of 
seventy-five miles from Huntington. There are 
two little feeders that come into the end of the 
road from coal fields a few miles up—two 
creeks that feed the stream. 

We went there for our week-end and for the 
two succeeding days because of the hotel. lux- 
ury of the rich coal town. Under my window, 
almost incessantly, rolled long coal trains that 
carried 40,000 tons of coal a day down the val- 
ley. Out of that one pocket go two million 
tons a month, and that is only one of a hun- 
dred coal pockets in West Virginia alone. It 


conversational, 
sentence that was 
It was suggestive rather 


was mighty hard for me to understand how 
there could be a coal shortage anywhere. And 


those Logan district mines are largely owned 
in Boston, but not a hod of that coai comes 
here. 

West Virginia was always educationally 
ahead of its southern neighbors. In the recent 
notable study of education in Virginia before 
the Civil War it is revealed that Parkersburg 
had a system of free public schools quite like 
unto those of her neighbors across the Ohio 
long before Old Virginia had such a city sys- 
tem. 

The city schools of West Virginia are mostly 
thoroughly modern. Three of the first-class 
‘cities have had their superintendents promoted 
to fine school systems in the North. H. B. 
Work of Wheeling went to Lancaster, Penn- 
‘ssylvania: 1. B. Bush of Parkersburg to Erie, 
Pennsylvania, and his successor, F. M. Longa- 


necker, has gone to Racine, Wisconsin. Such 
transformations by way of promotions always 
stir all the cities to energetic progress. 

Huntington has a man of national size, and 

to guard against the experience of Wheeling 
and Parkersburg she makes the salary of C. 
L. Wright $4,000, gives him the best high 
school building in the state, and in every way 
makes his stay a professional luxury. 
_ By the way, Huntington is in every way a 
joy. Her peoplé believe her to be larger in 
population than Wheeling, and her school pop- 
ulation is surely much larger than that of 
Wheeling. The industries are varied; the busi- 
ness men are young and full of “pep”; the ho- 
tels are as good as one can wish, and the State 
Normal School, with its collegiate plant and 
equipment, is now so sympathetic with the city 
schools that O. I. Woodley’s administration 
marks a new era for both the city and the 
school. 

Of Fairmont we have recently spoken at 
length, so that there is no occasion to do more 
than to say that President Joseph Rosier of 
the State Normal School not only seconds every 
progressive effort of Dr. Shawkey _ efficiently, 
but is putting his school on a genuinely pro- 
fessional basis. 

‘Otis G. Wilson of Fairmont, J. A. Jackson 
of Clarksburg, and L. W. Burns of Grafton 
make a team that makes “the diamond _ tri- 
angle” as famous educationally as are its mines. 

If Wheeling may lose its numerical leader- 
ship it is in no danger of ever losing its finan- 
cial domination of the state, and Superintendent 
C. E. Githens has as much money per pupil as 
almost any city in America. Of course this 
means an educational conservation that it is 
not easy for a superintendent to transform into 
progress, but it does give a strong 
attitude to its education. 

Charleston, the third city in the state, has 
every advantage of being the court centre of 
the state, and now, with Nitro bringing 30,000 
population into her suburbs, Superintendent 
George S. Laidley has an exceedingly interest- 
ing opportunity, for dealing with which he is 
admirably prepared. 

The one really charming city of the state is 
Point Pleasant, rightly named, as it 


scholarly 


sits se- 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
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renely on a beautiful promontory, with the 
Kewana on the one side and the Ohio on the 
other. The people have had the cents, sense 
and sentiment to make historically and civically 
sacred a beautiful monument park of Pleasant 
Point. 


GERMAN SCHOOLS 


BY CHARLES H. JUDD 


The educational system of Germany is and 
has been for generations a wall of defence to 
aristocracy and a device for disciplining the 
common people into willing subservience to this 
aristocracy. 

The German schools are entirely separate, not 
only in their teachers, but also in the classes of 
pupils for which they are designed. It is not 
true there as here that all classes of pupils at- 
tend one elementary school in the early years 
and gradually fall apart later. From the first 
there is separation. At six years of age the boy 
or girl of the common family goes to the Volks- 
schule. The child knows from the day he en- 
ters that school that his place in the economy of 
national life is fixed at a low level. He is to 
belong to the humbler class. His tasks are 
those of bearing the heavy burdens. He can 
never be one of society’s leaders. The six-year- 
old boy of the aristocratic family goes to an- 
other institution. He, too, notes. the social dis- 
tinction and is proud of the future which lies 
before the members of his class. If he can 
maintain his place in this school, all the oppor- 
tunities of rank are open to him. 

There is no high school, no university, no in- 
tellectual opening for the graduates of the 
Volksschule. They are the hewers of wood and 
the drawers of water. 

The pupil in the Volksschule is to be all his life 
one of the common people. He does not need 
foreign languages, and he gets none. He will 
need no higher mathematics in his lowly sphere, 
so he is taught only the rudiments of mathe- 
matics which deal with number work and simple 
measurement. In short, the Volhsschule is a ver- 
nacular, rudimentary school limited to eight 
years. 

There are two subjects which are taught in 
both schools, namely, history and religion. The 
history is chiefly German history. In the com- 
mon school it is emphatically German history. 

Religion is taught throughout all schools. It 
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is used as an effective means of teaching duty 
to the State and recognition of authority. Re- 
ligion is an instrument in the hands of the rul- 
ing class to keep the people obedient. 

The situation today is the same as in the days 
of the early mission schools. The German com- 
mon school is the home of humility and pious 
acceptance of authority. 

Before the war ninety-two per cent. of the 
children of Germany were in the common 
school. Eight per cent. were in preparation for 
the privileges of aristocracy—From “The Evo- 
lution of a Democratic School System.” Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL. 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber‘waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain. 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood, 
From sea to shining sea. 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern impassioned stress, P 
A thorough-fare for freedom beat, i 
Across the wilderness. 
America! America! j 
God mend thine every flaw, i 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, | 
Thy liberty in law. 


O beautiful for glorious tale, \ 
Of liberating strife, 

When valiantly for man’s avail 

P Men lavish precious life. 

America! America! 
May God thy gold refine, 

Till all success be nobleness, 
And every man divine. 


O beautiful for patriot’s dream, 
That sees beyond the years, 
Thine alabaster cities gleam, 
Un-dimmed by human tears. 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood, 
From sea to shining sea. 


—kKatherine Lee Bates. 


2 


This war must be prosecuted to a decisive victory. Germany has outraged and she still 
threatens the world. She must be vanquished until she is compelled to sue for peace and until 
the power of her military caste which dominates her people has been so fatally discredited and 
destroyed as no longer to be a danger to mankind. . . . Nothing but force will restrain those to 
whom might is right. Where is the force to be found that will suffice? It can be found only in 
a combination of a sufficient number of great states, states materially strong, which love peace 
and freedom and will work honestly for both, using their united strength against any disturber 


of the peace.—James Bryce of England. 
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APPRECIATION OF MUSIC, LITERATURE AND ART 


BY A. DUNCAN 


One of the most fundamental factors in the 
furtherance of unity in our national life is the 
development of a popular taste for music, liter- 
ature and art. Such a taste furthers this 
national unity both through the promotion of 
the common culture which is essential to a truly 
social democracy, and through the creation of 
a common pride in national aesthetic achieve- 
ment that constitutes one of the finer phases 
of patriotism. In a socially unhomogeneous 
republic such as ours, each of these means to 
national unity must supplement the other. A 
common culture confined to appreciation of 
universal literature and art can promote a so- 
cial intercourse between groups otherwise 
segregated by nationality, specialization and 
mode of life, without strengthening the emo- 
tional appeal of national aesthetic achievement. 
Aesthetic education confined to studentS in a 
particular type of institution or course of in- 
struction made so technical as to repel or to 
reject all who are not naturally artistic, how- 
ever strongly it may emotionalize national 
achievement, makes of the more broadly edu- 
cated class an aristocracy in aesthetics as well 
as in learning. If our composite American 
people is to become a whole people, democratic, 
socially homogeneous, and politically homo- 
geneous because socially homogeneous, each 
citizen must be made a lover not only of mu- 
sic, literature and art universal, but of Amer- 
ican music, American literature and American 
art. 

Our boys and girls should not be taught 
that there is no such thing as American liter- 
ature or that there are no great American ar- 
tists and composers. It is America that inspires 
the foreign-born genius; it is in America and 
for America that he labors, and it is the recog- 
nition of Americans that is winning him re- 
nown. But after all, that art is most strongly 
American which, in addition to being “made in 
America,” expresses our national spirit and 
emotionalizes our national features and charac- 
teristics. Where -its appeal is powerful enough 
to add to the patriotism of childhood and youth 
in place of borrowing from it an interest which 
it otherwise lacks, it should form a conspicuous 
part of aesthetic training. 

However, the most fundamental contribution 
of aesthetic training to citizenship and democ- 
racy is the common and intelligent love of the 
beautiful which makes possible the finer forms 
of social intercourse and is essential to the 
most many-sided enjoyment of individual leisure. 
Curiously enough it is in a free system of pub- 
lic education rather than in prohibitive mate- 
rial and social conditions, that aesthetic enjoy- 
ment finds its real limit. The only obstacle 
which still stands in its way is a lack of that 
good taste and many-sided interest which edu- 
cation alone can develop. The bar to an ap- 
preciation of the beautiful no longer lies in 
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absence of opportunity that socially and eco- 
nomically limited environment denies. 

On the one hand, individual leisure, both in 
the sense of shortened hours of employment 
and of multiplication of periods assigned to rest 
and recreation, is steadily increasing. On the 
other, every form of aesthetic enjoyment is be- 
ing brought within the reach of all. Every type 
of book can be cheaply bought. Free libraries, 
local and circulating, make it possible to read 
the most expensive books for the price of a 
couple of street car tickets or postage stamps. 
The world’s greatest pictures are reproduced 
in penny prints. Through a miracle which we do. 
not as yet fully understand the whole world of 
nature and of art, so far as it is expressed in 
sound and in color, however distant in time or 
space, can be faithfully and dramatically repro- 
duced through the phonograph and the moving 
pictures. Dress can be made as harmonious 
and becoming in chintzes and calicoes as in the 
wardrobe of a princess, while the laborer cam 
afford to gratify his taste in the furnishing of 
his cottage more completely than the million- 
aire can express his artistic cravings through. 
his architects and decorators. We are poten- 
tially a truer democracy in aesthetics than in 
economics or politics. We are aesthetically un- 
democratic only in our education. 

Until the coming of the phonograph, _ the: 
teaching of music in the school has had for its. 
aim singing by rote, without even the possi- 
bility of teaching the pupils to identify and en- 
joy the songs and themes of the great com- 
posers and to feel the thrill of symphony and 
opera. Even now, the great majority of pupils. 
in the ordinary school are wasting their time 
in a hopeless effort at self-expression through 
brush and pencil possible only to the artistic 
few, when each one of theni with a normal 
sense of form and color could be surely taught 
to love nature, to appreciate beautiful pictures, 
to select artistic ornaments and utensils and 
to wear appropriate and becoming dress. 

Whether in literature, painting or music, art 
is essentially aristocratic. Aesthetic training, 
on the contrary, being possible for all, results. 
in a common love of the beautiful, which must 
be added to common opportunity for its enjoy- 
ment before America can become aesthetically 
democratic. Those tendencies and practices im 
the teaching of music, literature and art that 
emphasize the development of aesthetic appre- 
ciation, therefore, will be most helpful in point- 
ing the way to the adjustment of the material 
and method of instruction to the aesthetic de- 
mands of social life in a republic. 

Curiously enough, it is the irresistible move-- 


ment toward specific preparatiom for life, bit— 


terly resented by lovers of culture, that is most. 
largely responsible for this changing emphasis. 


To them the social aim means vocation. Con- 
fusing aesthetics with general training in the: 
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‘sense of discipline and generally useful habits, 
they have failed to see that every step toward 
more intensive academic study is a step away 
from literature, music and art, while the social 
aim, on the contrary, makes definite prepara- 
tion for leisure an end in itself, rather than a 
by-product of formal study. 

Any mode of study that turns attention from 
the masterpiece Or passage as an emotional 
whole to the meaning of petty details and even 
to the technical means through which the emo- 
tion is produced lessens appreciation and en- 
joyment. If appreciation is to become univer- 
sal and many-sided, the study of artistic tech- 
nique, whether in literature, music or art, must 
be confined to. special schools or elective 
courses, except in those phases that can be so 
readily developed and become so much a mat- 
ter of course as not only to avoid interference 
with emotional appeal, but to be a part of it 
and to make it intelligent. 

Dramatization, for example, especially in the 
earlier school grades where pupils with  mini- 
mum of preparation and costume or as a spon- 
taneous exercise take the parts of various 
-characters in their story-books, is being made 
in hundreds of schools a means to appreciation 
of what is most fundamental in dramatic art. 

Not only is technical analysis being lessened 
or abandoned in high and grammar school, but 
throughout the entire school course. In _ its 
place a number of factors almost wholly aes- 
thetic, or at least non-technical, are uniting to 
-create a many-sided love of literature. Story- 
telling by primary school teachers and through 
phonograph records; the impressive reading by 
teacher or expert of books and poems whwkh 
will not be followed by composition writing or 
quiz; dramatization, where pupils with mini- 
mum preparation and costuming take the parts 
of various characters in their  story-books; 
school plays, which through double or triple 
castes ensure general participation in dramatic 
-activities; the reading of several primary school 
readers each year in place of one; the encour- 
agement of individual reading through school 
libraries and the posting or circulation of lists 
-of books suitable for children of various ages; 
the circulation by the school of such lists 
among parents and . the committees that pur- 
chase books for Sunday school libraries; the 
requirement that pupils shall read a limited 
number of books from a list embracing a great 
variety; the reaction in the grammar _— school 
grades from the critical reading of two or three 
masterpieces to the reading of miscellaneous 
selections from all forms of literature as was 
the case with the older school readers; the 
modification of college entrance requirements 
in English to permit the substitution of evi- 
dence of wide reading or broad literary interests 
for mastery of technique—all these practices 


are combining to create a popular taste for 
what is beautiful in verse and in prose. 

In music democratic culture demands a love 
-of music in a yariety of forms, especially in the 
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forms which require a cultivated ear. Every- 
body loves some form of music or other, but 
confined to a brass band, ragtime melodies, fox 
trots and one-steps, or even the ordinary sort 
of hymns and Sunday school songs, music can- 
not be regarded as cultural. Still, the begin- 
nings of musical culture lie outside the school. 
The noblest music has been adapted to sacred 
song and remains as a spiritual possession of 
the people in common with the meaner melo- 
dies that are more vulgar in religion than in 
art. Themes from the masterpieces and songs 
that are themselves masterpieces are sung in 
the home, played in the theatre, or whistled by 
the street Arab. But, in spite of this universal 
singing and playing, we lack as a_ people the 
sense of discrimination which finds greater 
pleasure in the artistic than the mediocre. It 
is not that a love of ragtime and of oratorio 
can not co-exist. Each is a form of self-ex- 
pression adapted to changing mood. But cul- 
ture demands not only a response to the 
sensuous in rhythm and harmony, but an intel- 
ligent and sympathetic comprehension of the 
music which, through the genius of the master, 
expresses the finer imaginings, emotions and 
aspirations of the human soul, or miraculously 
interprets and emotionalizes human experience, 
This involves something more than ability to 
sing or to ‘perform on piano or violin and 
something less than training in musical tech- 
nique. 

All children should also be “made to sing.” 
The mediocrity of skill that usually results is 
in itself a form of individual enjoyment and 
self-expression that does not necessarily inter- 
fere with appreciation. Since part singing, 
school orchestra, and even inartistic vocal and 
instrumental solos make the enjoyment of 
music purely active and social, they should 
form a part of public education. Now that the 
phonograph is making us more than ever de- 
pendent upon music in which we have no part, 
it is especially significant that almost fifty per 
cent. of the two hundred thousand pupils in 
four hundred American high schools are given 
training in chorus singing, fifty per cent. of the 
schools give some credit toward graduation for 
chorus work, and two hundred and _ thirty-eight 
high schools have orchestras, though but a 
third of them allow any credit for orchestral 
service. 

While not necessary “to an appreciation of 
good music, school singing intensifies it for the 
patriotic songs, folk songs and lyrics that are 
rapidly taking the place of exercise and rote. 
On the other hand, it is hostile to appreciation 
only when it is confined to elementary tech- 
nique. Mr. Foresman’s utilization of the phono- 
graph in the teaching of vocal music by giv- 
ing for the pupil's imitation marvelously trained 
voices and perfectly played instruments in place 
of the halting notes of an unskilled teacher, 
and his linking of the scale with masterpieces 
of beauty have transformed the rote lesson it- 
self into a means to appreciation. 
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Music has been taught only in its more ele- + 


mentary phases and almost solely 
mentary school. Even in the college the cham- 
pions of its traditional culture have strangely 
enough been satisfied to leave symphony, grand 
opera and oratorio to individual taste and op- 
portunity. Its formal courses have been al- 


in the ele- 


343 
most wholly .confined to advanced technical 
training open only to the specialist, while its. 


glee clubs and orchestras are hardly open to 
the charge of elevating musical taste—Annals. 


of the American Academy of Political and So-- 
cial Science. 


SATANIC VS. GODLIKE 


SATANIC 
The orders from Prussian Headquarters on postcards taken from thousands of German pris-. 


oners are these:— 


“You will take no prisoners; you will give no mercy; you will show no quarter; you will 
make yourself terrible as you can; as terrible as the Hun, who said ‘where our footsteps fall, bet: 


no grass grow for a thousand years.’ 


GODLIKE 


Contrast this General Pershing’s instructions :— 


“You are going into France and Belgium to help expel an invading army. Your first duty is. 
to be soldiers, but your second duty, scarcely less important, is to help all who are poor and 
weak. You will therefore be courteous to all women and you will never have even a thought 
of what is evil or immoral. You will therefore abstain from the use of wine and liquor, and you 
will especially be very kind to little children. You will fear God, and honor your country, and. 
win the world to liberty. God Bless you and Keep you.” 


> 


HYMN OF HATE 

[The following Hymn of Hate was chanted by the 
whole German army as it started out on this diaboli- 
cal war. And there are unAmerican citizens in 
America who beg us to love these haters.] 

“Q my German, into thy soul thou must etch 
a deep and indelible hate. Retribution, ven- 
geance, fury are demanded; stifle in thy heart 
all human feeling and hasten to the fight. O 
Germany, hate! Slaughter thy foes by the 
millions, and of their reeking corpses build a 
monument that shall reach the clouds. O Ger- 
many, hate now! Arm thyself with steel and 
pierce with thy bayonet the heart of every foe; 
no prisoners! Lock all their lips in silence; 
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TO THE CHILDREN 


BY ANGELO PATRI 


[From “A Schoolmaster of a Great City,” The Mac- 
millan Company. Reprinted and sent to the children of 
West Hartford, Conn., by Superintendent W. H. Hall.] 


Each day and every day, to school and from: 
meet you. You smile, and the wel- 
come in your eyes is wonderful to see. Yow 
meet me, and as you go you take me with you,. 
free and joyous as yourselves. Surely my life 
is blessed—blessed with the smiles of count- 
less lips, blessed with the caress of countless. 


greetings. Do you feel that you have need of 
turn our neighbors’ lands into deserts. © Ger- me? Know then, oh, my children, that I have 
many, hate! Salvation will come of thy wrath. far more need of you. The burdens of men 
Beat in their skulls with rifle butts and with are heavy and you make them light. The feet 
axes. These bandits are beasts of the chase, of men know not where to go and you show 
they are not men. Let your clenched fist en- them the way. The souls of men are bound 
force the judgment of God. © Germany, the and you make them free. You, my beautiful 
time to hate has come. Strike and thrust, true people, are the dreams, the hopes, the meaning 
and hard. Battalions, batteries, squadrons, all of the world. It is because of you that the 
to the front! Afterwards thou wilt stand erect world grows, and grows in brotherly love. I 
on the ruins of the world, healed forever of look a thousand years ahead and I see not men, 
thine ancient madness, of thy love for the ships, inventions, buildings, poems, but chil- 
alien.” dren—shouting, happy children, and I keep my 
It is well for the world that the career of hand in yours, and smiling, dream of endless 
these Huns is near the end. days. 


There shculd be training for the intelligent use of leisure time as well as for the working 


time.—R. H. Chadwick, Duluth. 
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A VITAL MESSAGE 


BY LEO G. 


In this epoch-making time of stress we 
teachers have a definite place, one which only 
we as teachers can fill. The responsibilities of 
peace have been augmented with the tremen- 
dous burdens of the most terrible war in all 
human history., Our country has called us to 
most magnificent service and we dare not fail 
her in the midst of this storm now, nor when 
a new peace shall impose added responsibility, 
Opportunity and undying glory. It is as if the 
destiny of the human race has been summed up 
in one great hope—America. Let us take note 
of the task before us so that the peoples of the 
present and those of the future may not call in 
vain to our country for restitution and justice. 

Let us not forget the ordinary duties of our 


calling, the routine of service, the detail of- 


teaching, but those higher considerations which 
work for patriotic character and true citizenship 
must not be overlooked. We need to strike as 
clear a note in unselfish service to our country 
and to humanity as we do in our ordinary 
school work. 

The present crisis has placed on the teachers 
not only a great and much-to-be-coveted honor, 
but also a commensurate responsibility. Amer- 
ica looks to her growing children to safeguard 
her priceless heritage. These custodians and 
champions of that sacred spirit of freedom 
which forms both the spring and the stream of 
our national integrity are in our keeping. In 
our hands the men and women of the next 
generation are as plastic clay, and the finger- 


marks of our handiwork will resolve themselves 


into lines of beauty or of ugliness to glorify or 
disgrace the statuary which the Future will 
place in the niches of her Hall of Fame. Amer- 
ican ideals and American traditions are ours to 
perpetuate; America’s place in the new uni- 
verse of Brotherhood is largely ours to deter- 
mine; for we must guarantee the future stabil- 
ity and prosperity, not only of America, ‘but of 
the world. Liberty for all mankind and a uni- 
versal peace which can never be broken must 
Tesult in no small measure from our labors; 
for upon the schools of our country rests the 
obligation and the privilege of training and 
chastening leaders and masses alike. 

There is not a moment passes but we are 
sowing the seeds which will bear the fruitage 
of a noble citizenship or the noisome weeds of 
disloyalty. The soil we ‘must till is composed 
of a variety of elements brought together from 
the four corners of the globe by the tide of 
immigration that sought to find the just solu- 
tion of the great problem of human well-being 
and happiness. Plant this precious soil gen- 
erously and faithfully and guard our sowing 
against the insidious inoculation of a foreign 
fungus to blight and cripple both personal and 
national character before it has a chance to 
throw it off. It is also ours to prevent the in- 
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roads of a more evident and grosser creature 
of selfishness, the greed and exploitation of the 
individual, the group or the nation. The needs 
and dangers of our task must be our constant 
realization, so that this soil may by our sowing 


and tilligg bring forth fruit, some thirty, some 


sixty and some an hundred fold. 

The hand of Time trembles as it traces the 
portentous record of the culmination of this 
world tragedy. We face the unrolling scroll 
with fortitude, for we have faith in the right- 
eousness of our cause, the purity of our ideals 
and in the strength and justice of our plan of 
international brotherhood. As we contemplate 
this gigantic struggle we are well-nigh over- 
whelmed with the fact that had not the 
teachers of the past been true to. their mis- 
sion the scales would have been turned irre- 
vocably in favor of the diabolical consummation 
of world slavery. 

Under the cover of friendship, held sacred by 
civilized peoples from time immemorial, — the 
poison of Germanic absolutism was surrep- 
titiously injected into the very life blood of our 
being by those who posed as_ our brothers. 
Thank God we awoke in time, and after the 
sudden onslaught of the revelation of our true 
relationship in this world struggle, the steady 
balance, the intelligent understanding of that 
staunch Americanism inculcated into our adult 
citizenship by our faithful teachers of the past 
from the district. schools up to the higher insti- 
tutions, this staunch Americanism became the 
steadying force which provided a safe recoil 
from the shock. There was no shadow of 
wavering, but, like the eternal rocks that form 
the backbone of our continent, America’s sons 
and daughters stood in the insuperable might 
of their faith in free institutions based on uni- 
versal justice and stemmed this internecine flood 
of treason and Satanic intellectualism from 
across the Rhine. Aye, more than that, with 
the daze of our rude awakening past, we have 
thrown our whole might as one unit with mar- 
velous swiftness and energy into the conflict, 
and are even now taking our places in that far- 
flung battle line where the supreme cause of 
world freedom is in jeopardy. Here again is 
reflected the faithful toil of the schoolmasters 
of bygone days, who played true to their 
calling. 

In the light of the noble work and sacrifice 
of the past, we can do no less in this present 
time of crisis than to rededicate ourselves to 
the sacred calling of our profession. Let us 
gird ourselves anew and take up the work 
where our brethren have laid it down. The 
added story of our national building we are to 
erect in our generation must harmonize in its 
lines with the noble foundation they laid, as 
well as to mark out the guiding lines for those 
who follow us. Before us are the lessons of 
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the past; surely no one may presume to teach 
who cannot profit by them. 

We are told that the hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world, but it is equally true 
that the hand that leads the child in paths of 
instruction, that points out to him the truths of 
the universe, that leads him to. springs of 
beauty and righteousness in the morning hours 
of life, that reveals to him the majesty and 


might of true citizenship, is the hand that 
moves the dial of civilization; and the nation 
that has teachers who are marked by nobility 
of purpose, love of service and a due apprecia- 
tion of the sacredness of their profession, 
whose lives are bent toward the one end of 
training boys and girls to become democratic 
citizens with all that that citizenship implies, is 
the nation to direct mankind in the final gov- 
ernment of Universal Brotherhood. 


THE LIVING LINE 


As long as faith and freedom last, 


And earth goes round the sun, 
This stands—the British line held fast 
And so the fight was won. 


‘The greatest fight that ever yet 
Brought all the world to dearth; 

A fight of two great nations set 
To battle for the earth. 


‘That bleeding line, that falling fence, 
That stubborn ebbing wave, 

‘That string of suffering human sense, 
Shuddered, but never gave. 


A living line of human flesh, 
It quivered like a-brain; 

Swarm after swarm came on afresh 
And crashed, but crashed in vain. 


The world shall tell how they stood fast, 
And how the fight was won, 

As long as faith and freedom last 
And earth goes round the sun. 


—Harold Begbie. 


IS CAESAR ENOUGH LATIN? 


BY WILLIAM J. 


ALEXANDER 


High School, Madera, California 


“Understandest thou what thou readest?” 

One of the most serious limitations of the 
high school pupil is his inability to read the 
printed page. This inability is chiefly due to 
his ignorance of the meanings of words and 
particularly their radical or fundamental signifi- 
cance. 

It is, perhaps, no exaggeration to say that 
nine-tenths of all the technical terms the high 
school pupil meets in a four-year course are 
traceable to a Latin source, and these technical 
words are used almost exactly as Czsar uses 
them in his “Commentaries.” Since these 
things are so, why not confine the Latin to one 
author, Cesar? 

“Well,” someone might say, “what are your 
Teasons for a single Latin text in the high 
school?” 

These reasons, very briefly stated, are as fol- 
lows :— 

1. The time devoted to Latin in the Ameri- 
ean high school is too brief to master the vo- 
cabularies of several authors. The result is a 
very hazy conception of what the author is 
Saying and a very incomplete mastery of a 
fairly large and “workable” vocabulary. 

2. The pupil in a majority of cases is taught 
Cesar’s Latin in a more or less diluted form 
during the first year. 

The second year he studies more or less suc- 
cessfully three or four books of the Gallic War. 
He scarcely ever acquires any facility or  flu- 


ency in translation, much less gains an insight 
into the background of those campaigns. The 
whole second year’s Latin is very largely. like a 
string of beads on a very weak and rotten 
thread. 

Of necessity, under our school system a large 
part of the year is consumed in acquiring a vo- 
cabulary and in purely grammatical drill. This 
is so much the case that the only lasting, en- 
during and abiding recollection the student car- 
ries away from the study of Cesar is that the 
chief end of Czsar is the ablative absolute and 
the subjunctive mood. 

There is no Latin text so much like a modern 
classic, so like a modern report from the front 
trenches, as the text of Cesar when properly 
translated. It is, in fact, a succession of tele- 
grams from the firing line, interspersed with 
sidelights illuminating local, national and racial 
conditions. (One of the writer’s lifelong re- 
grets has been that Cesar did not have a ko- 
dak or a phonograph, or both.) 

3ut the time is so brief for the boy to master 
all." In a year he is thrust forth, willing or 
otherwise, from a subject only well begun—just 
when he begins to see that a radical meaning— 
a primary one—will translate fairly well all of 
Cesar’s magnificent Latin military dispatches. 

3. Then, if he is not disgusted and dis- 
heartened with his Latin course, he is put to 
reading Cicero, and his primary meanings of 
Latin words are now of little or no avail. 
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Most people would ridicule the idea of train- 
ing a soldier to use a service rifle with stand- 
ard ammunition for a year, and at the begin- 
ning of the second year hand him the same 
rifle, but change the ammunition to a larger 
calibre. That soldier has to do one of two 
things—surrender, or rebore that rifle in the 
face of the enemy. The former is humiliating 
and the latter will probably be disastrous. 


The primary meanings of Cesar have all 
vanished. He now is reading the language of 
a rhetorician, an orator, and the meanings are 
secondary, wholly unlike those of his second 
year’s experience. 


Now he has two “unknowns” and one equa- 
tion, whereas the second year he had only one 
unknown and one equation. Then there was 
some hope; now, none in a majority of cases. 


4. But the drama is not vet done, whether 
it be comedy or tragedy. With a still more 
glimmering idea of Cicero than he had of 
Czesar, he is asked, coaxed, or forced, as may be, 
to read Vergil. Here he meets not only a host 
of new and unusual words, but they almost all 
possess new meanings—poetic—another very 
distinct removal from the radical significations 
of Czesar. 


And now he has three unknowns and 


equation. 


one 


In Cesar he did now and then get the value 
of x. In Cicero he could not get both x and y, 
for he lacked the necessary data. And in Ver- 
gil he failed to get x or y or z, for the same 
reason, plus an additional quantity. 

Is the picture overdrawn? Not a bit of it. 
Test your pupils and see. The man who wants 
no Latin says: “It does not give us any re- 
sults, therefore wWe will not have it in our cur- 
riculum.” The parent says: “Johnny doesn't 
make any progress in his Latin; he might as 
well give it up.” And the result is that there 
are high schools in the United States that have 
no Latin because it does not make for efficiency. 
The only wonder is that Latin is found at all 
in our high schools after it has violated all the 
dictates of common sense and all the principles 
of pedagogy. 

5. (a) Read Cesar the second year to learn 
the necessary Linguistic Mechanics—the very es- 
sentials of Latin speech. 

(b) Read Cesar the third vear not as a 
vehicle for grammatical “grinds,” but as Latin 
Literature. 


(c) Read Cesar the fourth year as a 
basis for Latin Composition, Roman History, 
Military Science, and as a study of the Roman 
mind as exhibited in the “Commentaries” by 
the greatest Roman of them all. 

6. Instead of being the “bogey” of the 
schools, Latin will be the most enriching, the 
most stimulating, and the most profitable of the 
courses, making for knowledge, skill, power— 
the eternal tripod on which must rest for all 
time the aims and ends of all scholastic effort. 
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THE AMERICAN NAVY TODAY 


BY ARTHUR BRISBANE 
[Chicago Herald-Examiner.] 


The control of our navy represents the. glory 
of democratic government. 

The ship that goes to sea stands for the glory 
of scientific achievement. 

A boat of iron floats with thousands of tons 
of steel, cannon and iron machinery and _ shells 
for its load. ; 

Science steers the ship. 

And science directs the aim of the gunner, en- 
abling him to strike that which he does not see. 

Science is ready on board 
wounded man. 


to care for the 
Science cooks the food on electric stoves. 
American science, used and guided by democ- 
racy, and reaching its highest development ‘n 
the navy, will conquer and overthrow Prussiam 
science on land and on sea, prostituted to the 
purposes of autocracy. 


It is an honor and glory to be an American 
sailor. Every boy on every ship knows that 
every hour he offers his life to his country. And 
he is proud of that knowledge. The great ma- 
jority, happily, will come back, to be honored in 
their lifetime. The others will be honored in a 
death most glorious. 


Many a boy, as he sits up high in the mast, 
looking out for the. submarine, knowing that his 
chance to get down and escape must be slight, 
has repeated to himself these lines that little 
boys learn by heart, and that Macaulay puts in 
the mouth of Horatius :— 


“To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late; 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods?” 


There is not in all the world a uniform more 
honorable than that of the young man, the sgilor 
with collar, loose trouser ends, and @ 
will to do his share, as tight as steel. 


loose 


American sailors have taken a million and a 
half fighters safely to Europe. 

American sailors are safely taking the food 
that feeds the armies of justice. 

American sailors, laughing, face on every hour 
of every trip the unseen enemy that kills with- 
out warning. 

The American sailor will do his share wiping 
out the navy of Germany, if the Kaiser evér 
makes up his mind to give his ships an airing 
and let them take their chance. 

Honor to the Navy of the United States 
which has not failed the nation in any crisis. 

And honor to the individual sailor, who is to 
the navy what the bullet is to the cannon. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RETIREMENT PLAN 


On July 1, 1919, the teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania will have a retirement plan in full opera- 
tion. 

A “present employe’—not a member of a lo- 
cal retirement system — who wishes to join 
must make application for membership prior 
to July 1, 1919, or thereafter be debarred. 
“Present employes” who are members of local 
retirement systems may not become members 
of the state system unless two-thirds of the 
membership of the local association with the 
approval of the local school board shall peti- 
tion to merge the local association with the 
state system. 

The merging of a local system with the state 
system may take place any time in the future; 
but the years of service rendered by employes, 
not members of the State Retirement Associa- 
tion, between July 1, 1919, and the date of the 
merging ate not counted in computing retire- 
ment allowances. Delay of the decision to 
merge, therefore, reduces the amount of the 
retirement allowances (by one eightieth of the 
final salary of the employe for each year of de- 
lay) that may be obtained under the state sys- 
tem. 

All “new entrants” (i. e., those who have en- 
tered the service after July 18, 1917,) who do 
not become members of local retirement sys- 
tems, automatically become members of the 
state system. 


An annual retirement allowance beginning at 
age of sixty-two, to continue throughout life, 
of one-eightieth of the average salary of the 
last ten years of service multiplied by the total 
number of years the employe has served. 


An annual retirement allowance beginning 
upon disability, to continue throughout — the 
period of disability of any employe disabled 


after ten years of service. The amount of the 
allowance is one-ninetieth of the average salary 
of the last ten years, multiplied by the total 
number of years the employe has served. Mini- 
mum allowance in every case is thirty per 
cent. of the average salary of the last ten years, 
except that no disability allowance is to. exceed 
eight-ninths of the allowance which would have 
been received had the employe remained to ob- 
tain the superannuation benefit. 

Return of the total contribution of the em- 
ploye, together with four per cent. compound 
interest, to any employe who resigns, or is dis- 
missed or to the estate of any employe who 
dies in service. 

The new entrant to the school system will 
pay such percentage of his or her salary during 
active service as is computed to be sufficient to 
provide one-half of the Superannuation Benefit. 
The present employe will pay such percentage 
of his or her salary during active service as is 
computed to be sufficient to provide one-half of 
that part of the Superannuation Benefit which 
is allowable because of future service. 


Right is more precious than 


peace.—Woodrow Wilson. 
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SELF SURVEY 


[The following suggestions are taken from an outline 
prepared by A. N. Farmer when he was sunerintendent at 
Evanston, Illinois. ] 


PERSONAL QUALITIES. 


General Appearance, Bearing, Poise—Am I 
likely to attract or repel those with whom I 
come in contact? Is there the slightest sug- 
gestion of slovenliness or lack of tidiness? Is 
my posture and bearing erect and correct in 
sitting, standing and walking? Is my habitual 
expression more nearly a smile or a_ frown? 
Am I quiet and calm under petty or great an- 
noyances in the schoolroom? Is my attitude 
toward pupils patient, cheerful, kindly, or petu- 
lant, sharply critical, inconsiderate, fiult-finding? 


Health—By what means am I trying to 
maintain or improve the standard of my 
health?) Am I vigorous and physically fit so as 


to enjoy outdoor exercise and active pursuits? 
Have I the poise and self-control in school 
which go with good health? Do I seem ordi- 
narily cheerful and happy? Am I keenly alert, 
easy-going, phlegmatic, lazy? 

Voice.—Is my teaching voice clear and pleas- 
ant? Does it ever irritate my pupils? What 
am I doing to eliminate undesirable qualities? 
How much effort is necessary to keep my 


voice natural and pleasing when I am tired or 
annoyed by pupils? With what frequency do I 
find myself using a nagging or complaining 
tone? What is the effect of my voice on the 
children when they are tired, excited, noisy? 
Do my pupils imitate my voice? Is such imi- 
tation detrimental or helpful to them? 
Tact.—Do | frequently become involved in 
petty quarrels with pupils, parents, or associ- 


ates?) Does my work show an ability to gain 
the sympathetic co-operation of my fellow- 
workers, pupils and their parents? Am [I able 
to deal with difficult situations so as to put 


people at their ease and gain my point without 
antagonizing them? Do I make proper allow- 
ance for the view-point or natural prejudice of 
persons with whom I have to deal? Have I a 
quick appreciation of the proper thing to do 
and say? Have I power easily to adapt myself 
to differing conditions or situations? Am I in- 
flexible, unyielding and insistent upon doing a 
thing in a particular way without carefully con- 
sidering whether or not the method best. meets 
the need of the pupils? 

Intellectual Capacity, Preferences, Tastes.— 
Is my power of understanding small, mediocre, 
or large? Is my appreciation keen? Do my 
interpretations tend to be broad or narrow? 
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By what means am I seeking to cultivate each 
of these powers? To what extent am I able to 
get the view-point of others and an  apprecia- 
tion of the basis for it? How persistently do 
I read or listen to information on the opposite 
side of a question concerning which I am _ par- 
tisan? Have I the ability systematically to 
study out a question, or does my mind become 
tired if forced to think logically and con- 
nectedly? Do I drive my work or does my 
work drive me? Do I enjoy sitting down and 
going through a large amount’ of necessary 
work? In working do I find my attention wan- 
dering, or can I concentrate so as to throw off 
work easily and expeditiously? What use do I 
make of my leisure time? What are my avo- 
cations? 

Reliability, Accuracy, Promptness. — With 
what frequency do I make dogmatic assertions 
without being certain that what I say is ac- 
curate? Are my reports in on time? Do my 
reports and records check? Are they complete? 
How many times during the past year have I 
had to be reminded of the necessity to com- 
plete assigned tasks? Do my associates and 
supervisors feel that I am dependable and 
trustworthy? 

Initiative, Resourcefulness—Am I interested 
and eager to work out or discover new ways 
and means for achieving desired results, or am 
I complacent and satisfied to continue as at 
present? What methods or devices have I 
adopted or originated that have increased my 
effectiveness? Which do I habitually do, adopt 
ready-made solutions for my problems, or use 
the experience and advice of others as a foun 
dation on which to build my own _ solution? 
What examples can I give of my skill in dis- 
covering helps for children by means of which 
to clear up their difficulties? How much ca- 
pacity have I for independent action? Do I 
depend on others to suggest new things to me 
and to work out methods of procedure for me? 
Have I been able successfully to establish new 
features such as school gardens, Audubon so- 
cieties, school paper, or other pupils’ clubs, 
parents’ associations, etc.? What success have 
I had in maintaining and improving such or- 
ganizations? 

Self-control, Thrift—When pupils are annoy- 
ing and exasperating, how often do I give way 
to irritability or temper? Am I inclined — to 
have strong likes or dislikes for children? To 
what extent are my actions influenced by my 
prejudices for or against? What am I doing 
to overcome this tendency, if I have it? In my 
dealings with pupils do I give each a “square 
deal”? To what extent do my pupils regard 
me as fair-minded and just? Do I always 
treat pupils with the same courtesy and con- 
sideration which I accord to my other associ- 
ates? What governs me in the expenditure of 
my salary? Do J systematically save money 


be a wage-earner? 
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Enthusiasm.—Why am I teaching? Is it be- 
cause it is a convenient means of earning a 
livelihood—following the course of least resist- 
ance? Am I better suited to teaching than to 
any other profession? Why? To what extent 
do I appreciate the significance and importance 
of my calling? How much real joy do I find 
in my work? Do I look on the bright side, or 
do I impress people with being unduly serious, 
gloomy or cynical? What is the effect upon 
my work if I lack enthusiasm or optimism? Is 
my enthusiasm genuine, superficial, efferves- 
cent? What effect has it on my pupils? Is it 
contagious? 

Sincerity—Am I[ genuine, or do I fit) my 
views to those of people with whom I am 
speaking? Have I the courage of my convic- 
tions, even though they may not agree with 
those of my associates? Does my — influence 
make for good feeling, genuine co-operation 
and loyalty for the best interests of the school, 
or do I tend to create unhappiness, dissatisfac- 
tion, dissension, insubordination? Am I con- 
scious of the fact that the estimate which a 
body of pupils makes of a teacher is likely to 
be most accurate and just? Am I willing that 
the opinion of my pupils concerning my sin- 
cerity and the genuineness of my character be 
generally known? 

Influence the Community.—Outside of 
school, what is the measure of my influence in 
this community? In what community activi- 
ties, such as club work or church work, etc., 
have I participated? In what other ways have 
I contributed to the growth and general wel- 
fare of this community? 

Relation to Associates and School Life—In 
what spirit do | take suggestions from my 


> 


principal and supervisors? Do I make a defi- 
nite attempt to suggest constructive ideas to 
other teachers? Do I willingly arrange my 


work to suit others? Am I careful not to in- 
convenience others in use of materials used in 
common? Do | co-operate with the teachers 


above and below my grade so as to know what 
matenal and methods they use, and to corre- 
late my own with theirs? Am I doing” my 
share of duties outside my room? What is my 
attitude when requested to share these duties? 
Am I alert to see and commend merit in 
others? Am | pleased at another teacher's 
success? Do I criticise destructively and use- 
lessly my superintendent, principal, or fellow- 
teachers? Do I contribute to inspirational 
school spirit, keeping myself out of the rut of 
professional indifference? Do I stimulate all 
who are co-workers with me by the vigor and 
enthusiasm with which [ carry forward the 
burden of school work? Do I project comimu- 
nity interests into the school work so that my 
pupils may gain social development as well as 
mental capacity? 


SOCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL ABILITY, 
Preparation, Academic and Professional. 


What is my academic preparation? Js this. ade- 
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quate? Have I full information from which to 
draw, or am I teaching close to the margin of 
what I know? What has been my intellectual 


growth since leaving school? What progress 


have I made intellectually in the past five 
years? What are my plans for the present 
year? What have I done to broaden or inten- 


sity my knowledge of subject matter I have to 
teach? What courses professional 
have I taken since beginning to teach? 


study 
How 


much am I able to use of what I have learned 
in these courses? What study or reading am I 
doing, or planning to do, to give a deeper ap- 
preciation of professional problems which 
teachers must solve? To what extent do I 
make application of principles of education and 
child psychology to school problems which I 
meet? Do they help me to an understanding 
of capacities, limitations, interests and needs of 
individual children for whose school welfare I 
am responsible? 


OUR ANSWER 


The Government of the United States feels 
that there is only one reply which it can make 
to the suggestion of the Imperial Austro-Hun- 
garian Government. It has repeatedly and with 
entire candor stated the terms upon which the 
United States would consider peace, and can 
and will entertain no proposal for a conference 
upon a matter concerning which it has made its 
position and purpose so plain. 


OUR PEACE AIMS. 


(1) “That each part of the final settlement 
must be based upon the essential justice of that 
particular case and upon such adjustments as 
are most likely to bring a peace that will be 
permanent. 

(2) “That peoples and provinces are not to 
be bartered about from sovereignty to sover- 
eignty as if they were mere chattels and pawns 
in a game, even the great game, now forever 
discredited, of the balance of power; but 

(3) “That every territorial settlement in- 
volved in this war must be made in the interest 
and for the benefit of the populations concerned, 
and not as part of any mere adjustment or com- 
promise of claims among rival states; and 

(4) “That all well defined national aspira- 
tions shall be accorded the utmost satisfaction 
that can be accorded them without introducing 
new or perpetuating old elements of discord and 
antagonism that would be likely in time to 
break the peace of Europe and consequently 
of the world.” 


President Wilson to Congress, February 11, 1918, from 
page 70, “War Facts for Every American,” (Allen) 
World Book Company. 


PEACE AIMS ILLUSTRATED. 


Open covenants of peace without private in- 
ternational understandings. 

Absolute freedom of the seas in peace or war 
except as they may be closed by international 
action. 

Removal of all economic barriers and estab- 
lishment of equality of trade conditions among 
nations consenting to peace 
themselves for its maintenance. 

Guarantees for the 


and associating 


reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
domestic safety. 


4 


TO AUSTRIA 


Impartial adjustment of all colonial claims 
based upon the principle that the peoples con- 
cerned have equal weight with the interest of 
the Government. 

Evacuation of all Russian territory and op- 
portunity for Russia’s political development. 

Evacuation of Belgium without any attempt 
to limit her sovereignty. 

All French territory to be freed and restored, 
and reparation for the taking of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 

Readjustment of  Italy’s frontier 
clearly recognized lines of nationality. 

Freest opportunity for autonomous develop- 
ment of the peoples of Austria-Hungary. 

Evacuation of Roumania, Serbia and Monte- 
negro, with access to the sea for Serbia, and 
international guarantees of economic and politi- 
cal independence territorial ‘integrity of 
the Balkan states. 

Secure sovereignty for Turkey’s portion of 
the Ottoman Empire, but with other nationali- 
ties under Turkish rule assured security of life 
and opportunity for autonomous development, 
with the Dardanelles permanently opened to 
all nations. 

Establishment of an independent Polish state, 
including territories inhabited by indisputably 
Polish population, with free access to the sea 
and political and economic independence and 
territorial integrity guaranteed by international 
covenant. 

General association of nations under specific 
covenants for mutual guarantees of political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity to large 
and small states alike. 

The most critical days of the war are these 
next few months. They are the great days for 
the schools and colleges. It is vastly easier to 
sell Liberty Bonds than to think straight about 
how to use victory. : 

If all other school and college work had 
to suspend, it would be worth while to make 
sure that the peace problems are understood. 
Fortunately there isn’t a subject which cannot 
be more easily taught if the dangers of a se- 
cretly negotiated peace are explained—From 
“Public Service,” 51 Chambers Street, New 
York. 


along 
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America First! 
To the end that no boy or girl shall have less 
opportunity for education because of the war and 
that the nation may be strengthened as it can 
only be through the right education of all its 
people—Woodrow Wilson. 


A NOBLE ACHIEVEMENT 

Dean James E. Russell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has to his credit an 
achievement that will place him among the 
most efficient patriots of this World War. 

His masterful leadership of Teachers  Col- 
lege had already made him high man among 
college administrators. No one had made a 
success in the management of Teachers Col- 
lege. Financially, scholastically, educationally, 
professionally, it had never gone “over the 
top” until he came into leadership. 

It soon came to be Columbia’s great asset. 
He made it the only factor in Columbia that 
was national. He brought to its classes more 
students out of the state and beyond fifty miles 
in one year than Columbia, outside of 
Teachers College, had had in twenty years; 
more than all other colleges and universities 
have had from out of the state and beyond 
fifty miles between New York and Chicago. 

Not alone in numbers’ but in increase in 
strength of faculty he has led all American 
colleges and universities. He took the high 


man at Chicago when he got John Dewey; of 
the University of Illinois when he got W. C. 
Bagley; of administrative scholars when he got 
David Snedden; the most eminent rural school 
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specialist when he got Mabel Carney. These 
are a few of the recent additions to the faculty 
of Teachers College, additions of a magnitude 
never assayed by any other university in 
America. 

When the War Department of the United 
States had its vision of reconstructing the re- 
turning soldiers, whether crippled in battle, or 
wrecked by gas or disease, it saw the need of 
the greatest educational work ever undertaken 
by any government, and it needed for its cre- 
ation an able administrator, a man with clear 
head and limitless energy, and it placed Dean 
Russell in charge of the entire work, with no 
restrictions as to ways and means. 

In five months Dean Russell organized the 
greatest modern educational system in the 
world, manned it with a matchless corps of 
men like Major A. C. Monahan, Dr. Arthur 
I). Dean, and now he passes the management 
over to Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, dean of edu- 
cation of the State University of Minnesota. 

Dean Russell is the first man who has at- 
tacked a great war problem with the avowed 
purpose of solving it and then returning to 
civic professional life, and he is the first to 
achieve such a result. 

The general feeling in war service is that 
every job is to last as long as the war lasts 
and then some longer, but Dean Russell — set 
for himself the task of creating a system that 
will run like clockwork without the creator 
thereof staying, on the job. 


~~ 


RURAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


Rural Education and Country Life had a 
.great opportunity for service and education at 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, at the National 
Conference on Rural Education and Country 
Life, arranged by Hon. J. L. McBrien of the 
United States Bureau of Education. It was 
the first of these conferences for the present 
school year, and it was decidedly the most suc- 
cessful of all that have been held. 

Fifteen states were represented. The 
tendance was the largest of all these confer- 
ences. At no session were there fewer than 
500 in attendance. There were sixty assigned 
speakers on the program, of whom fifty con- 
fined themselves to Rural Education, and 
never have we known fewer trite sentences 
and fewer freak utterances. Practically every 
speaker spoke from experience, described dem- 
onstrations, told what was being done rather 
than what used to be done, or what ought to 
be done. Practically every latest thing in 
Rural Education was reported upon. 

Wisconsin rural schools had an entire ses- 
sion, as did those of Minnesota and of North 
Dakota. Indeed, eight states had adequate 
time for an intensive presentation of the latest 
work, and, strange to say, there was no dupli- 
cation. If, as often happened, someone else 
described what a speaker had intended to re- 
port upon, he quietly turned his attention to 
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some other good work. 


There was no one 
with a single string to his bow. 
While there were few really great » events, 


there were no fizzles and almost no follies. 

Two of the best features were by women— 
Grace Wyman of Wisconsin and Amelia 
Bengtson of Minnesota. A new speaker to us 
was W. E. Larson, state rural school super- 
visor of Wisconsin, who measured up to na- 
tional size. 

The really greatest contribution to the con- 
ference were the sixteen charts on rural school 
achievements of Wisconsin—charts 10 feet by 
3, so clearly lettered that they could be readily 
read. If any other state has such conditions to 
report and such a means of reporting them we 
have not known of it. State Superintendent 
Cary has done a great work in a great way. 


COMMUNITY GARDENING 


While the ideal Home Project garden is an 
individual garden at home, there are in every 
school boys and girls who cannot have home 
land for a garden, and for these a community 
garden should be provided. 

A community garden has some distinct ad- 
vantages, especially where the teacher is a 
gardener and looks after the community gar- 
den. A good example of such a garden is in 
Worth, Cook County, Herman 
principal. 

Mr. Fritzenberg has ten acres of ideal land 
for market gardening. He was one of sixteen 
men who bought the famous King Ranch. In- 
cidentally, this was the King whose widow's 
tragic death has led to a long drawn-out mur- 
der trial in South Carolina. 

Mr. Fritzenberg and associates purchased 
the 160 acres at $300 an acre and can sell it 
now for $700 an acre. A good investment for 
a schoolmaster with his ten acres! 

He divided two and a half acres into twen- 
tieths-of-an-acre lots and rents lots, one or 
more to a pupil, for $2 a lot, which means $40 
an acre. He plows and _ fertilizes it. The 
fifty lots are taken by the pupils. Most 
of the children have more than one lot. 

We were there in harvest time. The crops 
this year were mostly beans of various kinds, 
squashes, pumpkins, peppers, sweet corn, 
chard, kohl-rabi, tomatoes, popcorn, beets, car- 
rots, parsnips, turnips, onions and “onion 
sets.’ The last are most profitable, are very 
profitable. These lots are mostly for the smaller 
children, who need special care and direction. 

The older pupils have larger gardens and 
have more extensive schemes. One lad this 
year raised $400 worth of onion sets. 

Mr. Fritzenberg has done much by way of 
encouraging pig clubs. His pupils have twenty 


Fritenzberg, 


pigs. © They are of four varieties—Poland 
China, Chester White, Berkshire, and Duroc 
Jerseys. It is interesting to see the rivalry of 


the pupils as to the merits of their special 
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breed. Every child in the district knows the 
special characteristics of each breed. 

The child buys his pig by the pound. The 
cost varied from $10 to $16 per pig. Each pig 
is weighed regularly and the entire cost of the 
“keep” is known weekly and the exact profit 
is known. 


The children study the feed that makes the 


greatest profit, and every one seeks to have 
his breed make the best record. These boys 
can estimate with great accuracy the weight 


of any pig up to six months of age. 


UEL W. LAMKIN’S CREED 


The following is the educational plank of the 
State convention of the party that presents 
Uel W. Lamkin to the voters of Missouri for 
re-election :— 

“We recognize the fact that an intelligent 
citizenship is essential to safe government. We 
therefore ask the support of all Missourians 
for a program of education which will wipe 
out all illiteracy in the state, which will Amer- 
icanize the foreign population of Missouri, 
which will equalize educational opportunity to 
all her children, which through part-time and 
continuation schools will enable those who are 
compelled to seek profitable employment to 
do so and still have the advantages of an edu- 
cation, which will give to the public school 
system adequate support, such as will secure 
competent teachers and give them a living and 
a saving wage; which will develop sound 
bodies and train them for efficient citizens in 
a democracy. We believe that all instruction 
in the elementary public schools should be 
given in the English language, and that no one 


should be permitted to teach in the public 
schools who is not a loyal citizen of the 
United States.” 
REMARKABLE RECORD 

Dr. M. M. Parks of the Georgia Normal 
and Industrial College, Milledgeville, has a 
record that has few equals in the United 
States. He has issued a graphic and brilliant 


statement of the financial side 
that is absolutely wonderful. 

We have previously spoken of the 
tional features of the institution, than 
we know of nothing more remarkable. 

There are 153 counties in Georgia, and ev- 
ery one of them has been represented 
recently on the enrollment. 
to that? 

In the last fourteen years the enrollment has 
trebled, and the state appropriation for main- 
tenance has no more than kept pace with the 
enrollment. 

The cost to the state and to the student has 
not increased, despite the great increase in 
everything else. The per student to the 
State has not gone above $67.75, which it was 
in 1904. 


of the college 
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The entire cost for buildings, equipment and 
repairs in twenty-one years (1897 to 1918) has 
been but $170,192, while the attendance has 
gone from 340 to 1,057, and the boarding 
students from 250 to 774. The new buildings 
are the latest and best to be found anywhere. 

The increase in income from the state has 
been but 300 per cent. in fourteen years, while 
the increase in the number of graduates has 
been 1,585 per cent. 

From 1906 to 1918, from the low water mark 
to the highest ever, was twenty per cent. in 
number of students, and not a penny extra ap- 
propriation from the state, 

In 1917 and in 1918 a very large summer 
term without cost to the state. 


THE COLLEGE NORMAL 


The state norma! school that has become a 
college is now reaping notable’ reward. 
These normal schools have had a rocky road, 
most of them. The universities, agricultural 
colleges, and even the small colleges have 
fought them, as has the United States Bureau 
of Education. Many of the normal schools 
have not aspired to the doing of college work. 

Until now the only serious disadvantage of 
the non-college normal schdol has been the ab- 
sence of men in the student body. 

Now the whole scene changes. The non- 
college normal school, in many cases, has fallen 
off near a third in its enrollment, but the 
college nornial receives from 100 to 250 men 
under the pay of the United States government, 
while the non-college normal has no such re- 
serve. 


— 


APPRECIATION OF MUSIC, LITERATURE 
AND ART AS A SOCIAL AIM 

We are using in this issue of the Journal of 
Education a remarkably clear and _ intensely 
forceful statement by Dr. A. Duncan Yocum 
of the significance of appreciation of music, 
literature and art as a social aim. We have 
not seen ‘a more patriotic, inspiring, ennobling 
educational statement than this of Dr. Yocum 
in a long time. Every educator, from the 
rural teacher to the state superintendent of 


schools, should read this with care. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PATRONS 
The sooner the patrons of the schools in 
country communities realize and accept their 


responsibilities the better. The situation is 
more serious than is generally realized. A 


county superintendent sent out this notice to 
every trustee of rural schools in his county: 
“Unless the people respond to the requests of 
the school authorities in providing boarding 
places for the teachers some of _ the schools 
may not open on time, if at all.” 


-0-@-0-o-0 


FRANCIS CONTINUES GARDEN WORK 

Superintendent J. H. Francis of Columbus, 
who is one of the most efficient war work 
leaders in Washington, whose masterfulness 
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in the management of the garden work since 
March makes his continuance in office vital 
has had his leave of absence from Coluidhias 
extended from October 1. to July 1, 1919, 
There is something sublime in such a_ vision 
as that of Mr. Francis, especially when it 
combined with the power to materialize it. 


HOMING PIGEONS 


Homing pigeons were never such a war asset 
as now. They fly half a mile a minute for 400 
miles on a test. ‘They are unaffected by the in- 
fernal war gas. Every aviator who goes into 
an encounter takes a homing pigeon which he 
lets loose when he meets disaster. Every camp 
has many homing pigeons in training. When 
the Germans despoiled Belgium one of their first 
acts was to kill every one of these pigeons in the 
country. 


IS 


> 


A SURPRISE 


A captain Irom Chicago was in Camp Jack- 
son, Florida. Imagine his surprise at a mov- 


ing picture show to see County Superintendent 
Edward J. Tobin appear on the screen jin a 
picture of country life school work in Cook 
County. I wonder if any other common 
school man is shown up in the “movies” of an 
army camp. 


> 


SILENT PRAYER 
At Logan, West Virginia, we stopped at the 
ringing of the town bells at 11 A. M. for five 
minutes of silent prayer for the boys “over 
there” and the cause for which they are fight- 
ing. 


Nelson County, North Dakota, raised $500,- 
000 on a quota of $425,000 in just one minute 
after the opening of the Fourth Liberty Loan 
Bond campaign. Patriotic hysteria! 

Ikvery school should join the campaign to 
save peach pits, apricot pits, plum pits, cherry 
pits, prune pits, hickory nuts, walnuts, butter- 
nuts, shells of these nuts. 

Kor every dollar expended by the Federal 
government in educational enterprises, the 
Bureau of Education expends approximately 
three-tenths of a cent. 

Boston has redeemed itself by retreating 
from the position that the wife of a commis- 
sioned officer was disqualified for teaching. 

In New York State if a minor cannot speak 
the English language his parents or guardian 
will be fined from $5 to $50. 

Women are liable to be drafted for work 
they can best do, regardless of what they pre- 
fer to do. 

Public libraries are now cleaning out all 
German books. 

S. A. T. C. means Students’ Army Training 
Corps 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE BULGARIAN ARMISTICE. 


The armistice concluded by the Allies with 
Bulgaria leaves all political and territorial ques- 
tions for later adjustment. Bulgaria binds her- 
self to evacuate all the territory which she has 
occupied in Greece and Serbia, to demobilize 
her army at once, to surrender all means of 
transport to the Allies, and to give the Allies 
free passage through Bulgaria for military op- 
erations. It is stipulated that all Bulgarian 
arms and ammunition are to be stored under 
the control of the Allies, who are to have the 
right to occupy all important strategic points. 
The military occupation of Bulgaria will be en- 
trusted to British, French, and Italian forces, 
while Greek and Serbian troops respectively will 
hold the evacuated portions of Greek and Ser- 
bian territory. The armistice is for no definite 
period, but is to last until a final general peace 
is concluded. 


: NO “MITTEL-EUROPA.” 


The disappearance of Bulgaria from the quad- 
ruple Alliance effectually dissipates the German 
dream of “Mittel-Europa” under German dom- 
inance. The Bulgarian armistice cuts off com- 
munication between Germany and the East. It 
may well be the precursor of a similar collapse 
in Turkey, for the Turks have been hard hit in 
Palestine and have lost more than 50,000) in 
prisoners alone, besides huge accumulations of 
war materials. Nothing but active German as- 
sistance can keep Turkey on her feet under 
present conditions, and Germany is in no post- 
tion to render such aid. The -pessimistic tone 
of the German press and the resignations — olf 
the German Chancellor, Hertliog, 
and Admiral von Hintze are significant indica- 
tions of the effect upon German morale. — As 
for Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and of Bulgarian means of communication 


Count von 


the ssession of 


by the Allies is a very serious menace. 
TURKEY NEXT. 


It is probable that Turkey will not be far be- 
hind Bulgaria in suing for peace. She has 
nothing to gain and a great deal to lose by 
continuing to be Germany's vassal. Damascus, 
which has served as the Turkish base in Syria 
and Palestine, has fallen before General Allen- 
by’s British troops and the co-operating Arab 
army of King Hussein. This victory points to 
the entire elimination of Turkish control over 
the Holy Land. An Allied advance on Adrian- 
ople and Constantinople will not be long de- 
laved, if Turkey does not throw up her hands. 
But, when the negotiations begin, there can be 
no terms short of unconditional surrender, The 
Turks have been responsible for the bloodiest 
and most modern 
times, They must be driven out of Isurope if 
Christian civilization is to maintain itself, 


unprovoked massacres of 


SOMETHING LIKE A ROUT. 


The retreat of the German armies before the 
concentrated attack of the Allies has become 
something like a rout. Along seven battle 
fronts, from Belgium to Verdun, the Entente 
forces have driven the Germans before them. 
Three new drives, begun the last of last week, 
have moved the Allied lines forward on a front 
wider than ever, affecting practically the entire 
line from Verdun to the sea. The American 
divisions have reached a point only eighteen 
miles distant from the main railroad line of 
communication from Germany to the west front. 
The fleeing Germans, following their usual 
practice of burning, looting and devastating as 
they retreat, have set fire to Douai, Cambrai, 
and other towns. The Allies have taken back 
more than seventy-five square miles of Belgium, 
and threaten the enemy’s possession of Ostend 
and Zeebrugge and of the coal fields 
Lens. Especially gratifying is the progress 
which the Belgian army, co-operating with 
British and French troops, has made toward 
the restoration of Belgian Flanders. The Bel- 
gian soldiers go singing into battle as they see 
the merciless invaders of their country in flight 
before them. There are well-authenticated re- 
ports that the Germans are preparing to evacu- 
ate Belgium. 


beyond 


AN APPALLING MUNITIONS TRAGEDY. 


The explosion at the shell-loading plant of T. 
A. Gillespie & Co., at Morgan, N. J., near 
South Amboy, on the night of October 4, was 
the most appalling tragedy of the kind since 
the beginning of the war. The plant is the 
largest shell-loading plant in the world, cover- 
ing eight or nine miles, and valued at $18,000,- 
000. More than 2,000 men were at work when 
the first explosion occurred, and explosion after 
explosion followed for the next thirty-six hours, 
as one unit after another was set off by flames 
or bursting shells. The town of South Amboy 
was almost leveled, and in Perth Amboy, five 
miles distant, store fronts were blown out and 
houses damaged, and the 
residents to vacate their homes. 
persons are 


authorities advised 
At least 200 
have lost their lives. 
The cause of the explosion remains a mystery. 


believed to 


A POOLING OF RESOURCES. 
The policy of the Entente Allies in concen- 
trating all military activities 
command—the 


under a 
which been 
abundantly proved by nearly three months of 
continuing victories at all fronts, under the 
direction of Marshal Foch—is now to be _ fol- 
lowed by a pooling of all resources in the hands 
of five inter-allied councils, having to do re- 
spectively with food, 
and finance These councils will carry out 4 


single 


wisdom of 


war, shipping 


munitions, 


Continued op page 562. 
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MILITARY SIDE OF HARVARD 


[From statement by President A. Lawrence Lowell.] 


Unless urgent military reasons compel earlier 
action it will be the policy of the government 
not to call to the colors members of the Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps earlier than they 
would have been called had they not been so 
enlisted; that is, not before their numbers have 
been reached under the selective service regu- 
lations; and in cases where it is for the interest 
of the nation to secure a sufficient supply of 
qualified men, as in medicine, engineering, 
chemistry, etc., they may be kept in college 
until they have completed a course of special 
training at a later date. 

Students enlisted in the corps will not be 
limited in the choice of the branch of the ser- 
vice that they enter (engineers, artillery, infan- 
try, navy, etc.) to any greater extent than 
would have been the case had they not been 
enlisted in the corps. Their preferences will be 
considered, except when urgent military needs 
require a different course. 

Any student so enlisted must, on reaching 
draft age, register, if he has not already done 
so; but having enlisted he will not be drafted, 
for he is already subject to the orders of the 
War Department. 

Members of the corps will be given at least 
two hours a week of theoretical and four hours 
of practical military instruction, together with 
four hours of allied subjects which they will 
elect from a considerable number of our pres- 
ent courses, some of them taught as they 
stand, others modified for the purpose. The 
members of the corps will also be required to 
attend each year a summer camp of six weeks," 
with the pay of privates. 


TO MY SOLDIER BOY IN KHAKI 


To my soldier boy in khaki, 
Boy of mine, boy of mine, 

Watching, waiting, working “somewhere” 
In the line, in the line; 

Take this message full of love 

With a prayer to God above 

For my soldier boy in khaki, 
Boy of mine. 


Oh, my heart is with you “somewhere,” 
Boy of mine, boy of mine. 

And I long to march beside you 
In the line, in the line; 

And my thoughts will always be 

On the land or on the sea 

With my soldier boy in khaki, 
Boy of mine. 


Love to you, my boy in khaki, 
Boy of mine, boy of mine. 
F’er be true to trust and duty 
In the line, in the line; 
Then when freedom's work is done 
And the truth and right have won 
I shall greet my boy in khaki, 
Boy of mine, 


—R. G. Beals. 
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SALARIES 


BY WILL C. WOOD 
Commissioner of Education, California 


The problem of retaining the best qualified 
teachers in school service is becoming more 
pressing daily. 

The government and business generally are 
competing with the schools for trained men and 
women and the schools are losing in the compe- 
tition. Clerkships and office positions formerly 
filled by young men who have gone to war are 
being filled by teachers at salaries greater than 
the schools are paying. 

Our normal schools have suffered greatly in 
enrollment and the universities are turning out 
fewer teachers. We are receiving at the state 
office fewer inquiries for positions from East- 
ern teachers because of the advance in salaries 
in the East. We are therefore facing a probable 
shortage of qualified teachers. 

In justice to the pupils enrolled in the public 
schools, California school boards will find it 
necessary to advance teachers’ salaries next 
year. The schools must be kept open and taught 
by qualified teachers, or the country will suffer 
in the after-war period. Teachers’ salaries in 
California are practically the same as they 
were before the outbreak of the war in spite 
of an increase of approximately fifty per cent. 
in the cost of living. In practically all other 
occupations advances in wages have been made. 
We must therefore expect teachers’ salaries to 
be increased. 

School boards should economize in other 
matters as far as possible in order to provide a 
portion of the money necessary for increases 
in salaries. Permanent improvements, except 
those absolutely necessary, should be sus- 
pended. There should be less expenditure for 
apparatus and supplies. Small classes, especi- 
ally in high schools, should be discontinued 
wherever it is possible to do so, but the voca- 
tional classes must be continued because of the 
demand for trained workmen. However, these 
savings will not be sufficient to meet the situa- 
tion. 

The counties of the state should be asked to 
raise more money this year, especially for the 
elementary schools, and next year when the leg- 
islature meets, the state should be asked to 
raise more money for these schools. We are 
facing a condition, not a theory. The public 
realizes that prices have gone up tremendously 
and it will respond willingly when the needs of 
the schools are fully understood. California 
cannot afford to allow her schools to become 
less efficient during the war and should there- 
fore be willing to pay the necessary increase in 
school expenses. 


“We are fighting three enemies—Germany, 
Austria, and Drink; but the greatest of these 
Lieyd George, 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


President Guy Potter Benton, of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont has returned from eleven 
months with the boys “over there.” He was 
one of the first American leaders to get into 
the work of the Y. M. C. A. at the front, Oc- 
tober, 1917. For nine months he was on duty 
in the war zone. Few men are as gifted as he 
ior .the rendering of efficient Y. M. C. A. ser- 
vice at the front, or in giving the American 
people the needed inspiration for keeping up 
‘a hundred per cent. Americanism over here. 
A man who has been eminently successful as a 
city superintendent, and deputy state superin- 
tendent, and college professor in Kansas, and 
university president in Iowa, Ohio, and Ver- 
mont, with brilliant platform experience all the 
time, is equipped for great service at this time. 


—o——- 


Dr. Francis G. Blair, state superintendent of 
Illinois, has been renominated by 60,000 major- 
ity, carrying all but six of the ninety-nine 
counties.. It was one of the most interesting 
primary campaigns in the country, because his 
opponent has a state-wide reputation, had a 
reputation of uniform political and professional 


success, and is probably the most closely allied 
with the leaders of the party of any Illinois ed- 
ucators, past or present. Add to this the preju- 
dice against a fourth term and one can see why 
his opponent had a great combination. But the 
people know Francis G, Blair. 


William A. Wetzel, principal of the Trenton 
(N. J.) High School, has confounded his critics 
by demonstrating early, incessant American- 
ization and received an increase of $500 in his 
salary. There are few men as mean as the man 
who tries to promote personal enmity by ac- 
cusing a genuinely patriotic citizen of disloy- 
alty, with no other suspicion thereof except a 
German name. Mr. Wetzel had, fortunately, 
written heroically of the undemocratic nature 
of the German school, and started, before the 
war, a crusade for the genuine Americanization 
of his school, and when war was entered upon 
no citizen of Trenton took part more exten- 
sively and intensively in every patriotic drive 
than did he, and of the Third Liberty Loan 
his school bought $400,000 of the bonds. The 
teacher who promoted the evil work was the 
one to be “let out” by the Board of Education, 


SOME INTERESTING RESULTS FROM CLASSES IN 
LITERATURE 


BY WILLIAM LEE ANDERSON, M, A. 


Principal of Stony Point High School, Stony Point, North Carolia 


During the past school year I put into prac- 
tice a new method at our school for familiariz- 
ing and developing interest among my pupils 
for literature. The idea was only in part new 
to me, for I have read articles partly sugges- 
tive of the plan in the English Journal and 
perhaps in other educational periodicals. The 
plan, however, as I worked it, follows :— 

Every student in the class is assigned one of 
the standard classics for outside reading, a 
classic which has not been made and is not to 
be made a class study. As nearly as possible 
these assignments are made in harmony with 
the wishes of the various pupils. One of the 
principal features is to have each read a dif- 
ferent book. This, as you shall see, gives the 
class as a whole a general and broad knowl- 
edge of various authors, various books and 
various types and styles of literature. 

After his book is read the pupil is given one 
or two recitation periods, according to the 
length of the period and the interest and bene- 
fit there may be derived from the book, to dis- 
cuss the book assigned to him with his teacher 
and class. The class is given more or less 
freedom, allowed to face each other, for in- 
stance, and talk. with ease and spontaneity, face 
to face, rather than address the backs of their 
classmates. 


In the first place a_ brief sketch of the 
author’s life is given, involving a few general 
characteristics of the nature of his writings, 
and perhaps incidentally showing how the book 
under discussion may or may not have been 
influenced by environments or some incident 
connected with the author's Lfe. 

In the next place a synopsis is given. As 
the pupils are given three or-four weeks in 
which to read and prepare, they have ample 
time to weigh the relative importance of de- 
tails and incidents, and are requested to com- 
plete their synopsis within ten minutes. Oftea 
the pupil reporting likes to arouse the curiosity 
of his classmates by simply leading them deep 
into the fascination and mystery of the stoty, 
without disclosing the climax or final results. 
The discussions and questions become surpris- 
ingly full of interest. “In what ways are the 
characters true to life?” “Which adds the more 
to the interest of the book, the plot construc- 
tion or the characters?” “Did the hero or 
heroine conduct themselves right on such and 
such occasions?” and all sorts of questions as 
to moral lessons and so forth. The agreements 
and disagreements that arise from the ques- 
tions only add more and more to the vividness 
and interest of the discussions. Selections 
typical of the book or the author are oftea 
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called for, and upon being read, reasons are 
called for as to why such and such passages 
were singled out. Literature if made an end 
within itself may be classed as dead English, 
but it does not have to and should not be 
made altogether an end within itself. It fol- 
lows that the synopsis, as a result of the gen- 
eral discussions, becomes very beneficial to 
every member of the class. There develops 
within the pupils a desire to express themselves 
clearly, distinctly and in such ways as to be 
interesting. At the same time, perhaps more 
or less unconsciously on his part, there is grow- 
ing within the student an ease and fluency of 
speech so essential toward making the very 
sort of men and women we like to converse 
with. 

Perhaps one of the things that helped es- 
pecially to arouse the interests of my classes 
in the way of reading was the addition to our 
library of sixty-seven new copies of various 
classics and good books to read. Everyone 
knows that something new appeals to high 
school pupils. 

I could give a number of definite interesting 
results from my classes, but I believe the idea 
is clear enough, and in practice it very prob- 
ably would and should be varied to meet exist- 
ing circumstances. However, as an example, I 
shall give in part the results that developed 
from one boy’s report on Russell H. Conwell’s 
“Acres of Diamonds.” This may rightly be 
considered a variance from what is generally 
classed as one of the classics, but I believe all 
will admit that Conwell’s addresses have their 
merits and compensations and for the sake of 
variety may be used with much interest and 
profit in courses of this description. The pupil 
referred to became so intensely enthused in 
Conwell’s addresses that he wanted an entire 
recitation period of forty minutes for the pur- 
pose of oral reproduction. With the consent of 
the teacher and the class he was granted his 
request. The pupil took the floor and addressed 
his fellow classmates as if he were the speaker 
of the day, and in reality, so far as his class 
was concerned, he was. He had to be called 
down at the close of the recitation period. So 
interesting did he make his reproduction and 
discussions that his fame and the fame of 
“Acres of Diamonds” spread throughout the 
village. As a result of this recitation a number 
of people of the village borrowed “Acres of 
Diamonds” from our school library and read it 
with interest. “David Copperfield” met with 
equal success and also extended well outside ot 
our school in popularity; Aunt Betsy, Mr 
Murdstone, Agnes, innocent little Dora ‘and 
poor little David were names just as familiar 
and characters almost as real as the average 
pupil. Everyone knew them. Often pupils 
from other classes, upon request, were granted 
the privilege of being entertained by the class 
that was having a report on a book read out- 
side. 

In conclusion, these recitation periods de- 
voted to reports on outside readings develop 
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within the pupil a breadth of love for good 
literature, an interesting knowledge of good 
books and spontaneity, correctness and_vivid- 
ness in oral composition; all of which is ac- 
complished with comparative ease on the part 
of the teacher, while the results are very ex- 
tensive and indeed gratifying. 


ind a 


“THE PRIMARY CIRCLE” 

Lexington, Kentucky, has  anti-Germanized 
its kindergarten by naming what has been its 
kindergarten the “Primary Circle.” 

Here is what Superintendent M. A. Cassidy 
said in recommending the change :— 

“There has been a department of education 
in the United States known as the kindergarten. 
While this institution is of German origin and 
bears a German name, it has become thor- 
oughly Americanized under our institutions and 
its name should likewise be Americanized. 

“Since we are at war with Germany, and be- 
cause the ideals of government and ethics of 
that people are so antagonistic to those we 
profess, I consider it neither wise nor patriotic 
that our children shall, at the very beginning 
of their education, be required to enter an in- 
stitution bearing a German name. 

“Therefore, I respectfully suggest and recom- 
mend that this department of the Lexington 
public schools be known and designated —here- 
after as the ‘Primary Circle. The name kinder- 
garten has always left the impression of the 
department’s aloofness from the schools them- 
selves, and for this reason many people fail to 
patronize it. In other words, it has been too 
much regarded as a side issue and not as an 
important part of the educational system. 

“The name that I have offered suggests that 
the aims, principles and ideals of this depart- 
ment are basic of what is to follow in child 
training and must be emphasized throughout 
the system.” 


AN EXPLANATION 


October 2, 1918. 


Editor, Journal of Education, 

6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: In a recent announcement we made the state 
ment that the government had ordered the production of 
textbooks cut in half. We based our statement on the 
reports which appeared in nearly all the leading news- 
papers of the East and whose authenticity we had no rea- 
son to doubt. 

We are now advised by a leading publisher that the re- 
striction applied only to new publications and we hasten 
to correct the error lest it work any injustice to our good 
friends, the book publishers. 

The business of the Holden Patent Book Cover Com- 
pany has been built up by fifty years of adherence to the 
strictest integrity, both of method and product, and every 
school in America which has had dealings with this com- 
pany during the past half century will bear witness to the 
fact that its reputation has been zealously guarded. 

Our success has been measured in the service we nave 
been able to render and that is our guiding principle for 
the future, as it has been in the past. 

In the service of the schools of America, 

The Holden Patent Book Cover Company. 
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LET US ALL RESPOND 


In response to General Pershing’s message to 
America, “We will smash the German line in France, 
if you will smash Hun propaganda at home,” your as- 
sociation is cordially invited to join the National Se- 
curity League and all social, fraternal, and patriotic 
organizations of loyal men and-women, in a concerted 
effort to combat the insidious alien enemy propaganda 
which is attempting to break down the morale of the 
nation, and pave the way for a premature and pusil- 
jJanimous peace. 


False reports of deaths aim to break the spirit of the 
mothers, at the same time that alien sympathizers are 
playing upon our generosity by false and exaggerated 
reports of the sufferings of women and children in 
enemy countries. Clever plans are being laid to ex- 
tend the trade of the despoiler of nations at the ex- 
pense of her victims. The enemy is persistently and 
insidiously trying to sow dissensions among us, to 
separate us into antagonistic groups, and to wean us 
from our allies. Only concerted American propaganda 
can meet and overcome concerted enemy propaganda. 


It is the duty of every loyal American to take Gen- 
eral Foch’s advice and “Make Brains Work” to beat 
the Hun at his own game; to join in our “lip-to-lip” 
pro-American propaganda which will answer every 
Hun lie with an American truth. The National Se- 
curity League will provide free material consisting of 
slogans from the President’s speeches, mes- 
sages from the Allied Generals, and ideas for strength- 
ening our morale—plans for participation in nation- 
wide patriotic movements, such as the proposed 
tribute to Italy, and all the advice and assistanec that 
may be needed. 

This pro-American propaganda movement is well 
under way in various parts of the country. To join 
it is as easy, yet as great a Service as you can perform. 
We shall be glad to enroll your organization among 
those who will take a personal part in vigorously com- 
batting enemy propaganda and to provide you with 
plans and material. 


May we not have your response immediately, as time 
is precious? 


Etta V. Leighton, 
Civic Secretary. 


BOOK TABLE 


DEMOCRACY AND THE GREAT WAR. An outline 
of the factors which have culminated in the present 
world struggle. By George N. Fuller, Ph. 
Published by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan. 234 pp. 

One of the really great war books is “Democracy and 
the Great War,” prepared by the secretary of the His- 
torical Commission of Michigan and _ published by 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. There are 
forty-three chapters of about two pages each. These 
chapters are as readable as a story and as valuable 
as the essay of a master. We have seen nothing pub- 
lished for this purpose that is more skillfully classi- 
fied, more comprehensive historically, more cumulative 
in its arrangement, more attractive in literary style, 
more inspiring in every way than or. 

Here is the closing paragraph of the book: “We 
have now reached a crisis in the Great War. With 
Russia in the throes of revolution and helpless, with 
Italy in extremities of need, with France hard driven 
in her almost super-human endurance, with England 
crippled by the submarine, and with Germany and her 
allies in military possession of central Europe and 
large areas of Western Asia, if the danger of this sit- 
uation does not appeal to the intelligence, the heart 
and the will of a united America, the cause of gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple, may perish from the earth. Behind our troops, 
behind our battle fleet, behind our great industrial 
army must stand the mighty army of the American 
people. Will they make unflinchingly the personal 
Sacrifices involved in their decision! For the boys 
and girls into whose hands is to come the future keep- 
ing of this nation, there can be but one answer.” 


FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Davis Rich Dewey, Ph. D., LL. D., in American 
Citizen Series. Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. 
Sixth edition. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. 550 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This is an elaborate review of the financial his- 
tory of the United States by a master in the field of 
economics. Dr. Dewev has long been the economic 
leader in the faculty of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, than which no institution is more scien- 
tific. It is fifteen vears since the first edition ap- 
peared and from time to time new editions have appeared 
as financial modifications have been evolved. It is oniy 
three years since the fifth edition appeared, but that 
edition, January, 1915, was written before the financial 


transformations of the closing month of 1914 so that 
a new edition was inevitable and indispensable. We 
can but wish that the last forty pages had been ex- 


tended so as to give a more graphic account of war- 
modified finance. 


A RUMANIAN MANUAL. For Self-tuition. By Fred 
G. Ackerley. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. 
146 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The misfortunes of unhappy Rumania, ground under 
the wheels of the remorseless Prussian machine, have 
naturally awakened a keen sympathetic interest in this 
unique nation. The Rumanians speak a language derived 
from Latin, bequeathed to them by the ancient Roman 
colonists in that region, who although shut off from their 
compatriots by the barbarian invasions nevertheless im- 
pressed their language upon their conquerors and main- 
tained it among their descendants, so that today there is 
an oasis of Romance speech in the desert of Slavic and 
other Eastern European and Asiatic tongues which covers 
the Balkan peninsula. Rumanian (the correct English 
spelling; “Roumanian” is French in origin) is therefore 
akin to Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and French; it is 
claimed by those whose native language it is to be the 
purest in ancestry of the entire Romance group. At 
any rate, it should not be difficult for anyone acquainted 
with one of these languages to acquire. Some of the 
roots are Slavonic, some Hungarian, but the larger part 
are of Latin origin, as “lac” (lake), French, “lac,” Spanish 
and Italian, “lago.” The grammar is almost wholly 
Latin. This handbook is practically the only work in 
English on the subject. It comprises a concise grammar, 
with exercises, reading extracts and a select vocabulary of 
about 2,500 common words. The grammatical material 
has been reduced to essentials. The exercises are simple, 
but effective. 

Why learn Rumanian? may be asked. There are many 
reasons, the chief being the hope that our country may 
play an important role in the upbuilding of the devas- 
tated nations after the war, with a consequent great in- 
crease in trade relations; the Germans have shown that 
the foreigner who knows the native language gets the 
business all over the world. Then there is a weightier 
reason: Every language learned has a practical value. 
“The man who knows two languages is worth two men.” 
The “odd fellows” who are always picking up “outland- 
ish” tongues have a faculty for proving themselves of 
immense usefulness to their country at unexpected times. 
There should be many such in America. 
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SONGS OF SERGEANT SWANSON. By William F. 
Kirk, author of “The Norse Nightingale.” Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

We know of nothing that is quite equal to William 
F. Kirk’s Sergeant Swanson’s Swedish patriotic verse, 
in which he damns the Kaiser and glorifies Wilson, 
in which he sets out in irresistible dialect the various 
phases of patriotism, in camp and trench, in civic and 
public life. Every army camp and cantonment should 
have this book and it should be read aloud in the 
Hostess House, and by every camp-fire. There is 
nothing quite so side-splitting as listening to the right 
reading of Kirk’s dialect either in “The Norse Night- 
ingale” or “Songs of Sergeant Swanson.” 


DICCIONARIO CASTELLANO DE 
(Pocket Spanish Dictionary).. Madrid: Casa Editorial 
Calleja. Limp cloth Pocket size. Thin paper. 
1.806 pp. Price, 9 pesetas. 

This handy and useful little volume is without ques- 
tion the fullest, most convenient, and considering its 
compass ‘the cheapest, Spanish dictionary that has 
come to our notice. It is an all-Spanish work, but the 
definitions are given in such clear and simple language 
that anyone who has had a year of Spanish should be 
able to use it with profit. It takes the place of both 
the usual shelf or table dictionary and the light, port- 
able pocket volume, since its 1,800 double-column pages 
contain more entries than is customary in the former, 
and the fact that it is a small book printed on a fine 
grade of thin paper gives it all the advantages of the 
latter. The field it covers is more extensive than is 
usual in such books; it comprises current and familiar 
words of Spain, Spanish-America, and the Philippines, 
including technical terms used in the sciences, arts, 
industries, and sport, antiquated words, local words, 
neologisms, foreign words which have been adopted by the 
press and used in everyday language, common Latin 
words, short historical items, biographical references 
to men famous in arts, letters, politics, etc., geographi- 
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‘cal and literary data, mythological names and refer- 


ences, the names of all the local divisions of Spain, 
useful information, and dates. Its usefulness is 
vastly increased by the inclusion of over 8,000 techni- 
cal and popular words peculiar to Spanish America. 
The book is so capably printed and bound that it is a 
pleasure merely to handle it. It is a fine example of 
the splendid books now being put out by the leaders 
among Spanish publishing houses. Any foreign lan- 
guage bookseller will handle orders for it, if he hasn’t 
it already in stock. 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING PROBLEMS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS, NORMAL SCHOOLS AND VOCA- 
TIONAL SCHOOLS. By Edward Berg and Emil F. 
Kronquist. Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts Press. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

The aim of the book is to present to the student 
and the teacher a collection of progressive problems 
embodying the fundamental principles and examples of 
practical mechanical drawing, arranged to cover two 
years of school work. The problems are grouped into 
first semester, second semester. and third and fourth 
semester work, and arranged with the view in mind of 
teaching the proper amount of principles and applica- 
tion during a given period of time. With this plan 
the student who leaves school at any time during the 
first two years or at the end of two years will have 
received the proportional amount of mechanical draw- 
ing which will serve his needs best in the practical 
walks of life. Each problem is given in the form of 
specification sheet and a lay-out sheet from which the 
student is to make the completed drawing. The speci- 
fication sheet gives a statement of the problem and is 
frequently supplemented with text matter which bears 
upon and emphasizes the thing to be taught “in the 
problem, or gives some relative information. The 
lay-out sheet suggests the method of procedure, and 
also furnishes an object lesson in the form of care- 
fully executed work which is always before the pupil. 
The proper use of the specification, lay-out, and ref- 
erence sheets will do much towards creating self-re- 
liance and personal effort and exertion on the part of 
the student. The required problems are fully supple- 
mented, making the course flexible, and suitable for 
many needs. The reference sheets are made use of 
throughout the book. The extra plates may be used 


to extend the work over a period of more than two 
years. 
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COLLOQUIAL FRENCH. By William R. Patterson. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. 298 pp. 
Price, $1.25 net. 
Mr. Patterson, whose “Language Student’s Manual” 

was recently reviewed in these columns, is a teacher 
and traveler of wide experience and great originality, 
This French textbook is unlike anything else of the 
kind that has come to our notice. It contains but six 
lessons, but each lesson covers from fifteen to twenty- 
five or more pages of text, consisting of a sort of in- 
troductory lecture by the teacher-author and a long 
conversation, copiously annotated with explanations, 
verb-forms, rules, etc. The subject-matter of the 
conversations is rich and varied, containing “elements 
of pleasure, pain, anger, humor, love, and danger,” and 
the conversations are written in the choicest, most 
idiomatic French. It is a pleasure to go over them. 
The author intends that each lesson shall be read aloud 
and studied over and over again, the student only 
passing on to the next when he is thoroughly imbued 
with the present. For this reason no general vocabu- 
lary is given. Besides the lessons proper, the book 
contains an excellent introductory chapter, a splendid 
treatment of pronunciation, and an appendix of mis- 
cellaneous material, including invaluable word-lists of 
geographical, meteorological, psychological, astronomi- 
cal, military, marine, and business terms, useful 
phrases, etc., as well as passages for reading and com- 
position. French and English are printed throughout 
in entirely different types. The book is an ideal one 
for the self-instructed student, provided, of course, he 
gets some help from a French-speaking person. 


THE WONDERS OF THE JUNGLE. By Prince 
Sarath Ghosh. Book Two. Boston, New York. Chi- 
cago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 208 pp. Price, 
48 cents. 
Here is a jungle book as fascinating to children as any- 

thing Kipling has written and as beautifully and _thrill- 

ingly illustrated as any book on the jungle can be. It is 

a vivid portrayal in picture and description of the most 

important phases of the characteristics of the life of the 


elephant, the lion, the tiger, the leopard, the jaguar and 
the wolf 


OLD CROW AND HIS FRIENDS. By Katharine B. 
Judson. Illustrated by Charles L. Bull. 
Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.35. 

A collection of stories of the wild creatures of wood 
and field that were told to Indian children many years 
ago and are here fascinatingly retold for bovs and 
girls of from six to twelve years old. The imaginative 
quality of the incidents is just the sort of “make-be- 
lieve” element that appeals to children. 


Boston: 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“My Country.” By G. A. Turkington. Price. 96c. — 
“Primeras Lecciones de Espafiol.” Por C. M. Dorado. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The- New American Citizen.” By C. F. Dole. Price, 
$1. Boston: D.-C. Heath & Co. 

“Stories of Patriotism.” By N. H. Deming and a. 
Bemis. Price, 56c.—‘Our European Ancestors.’ By E. 
M. Tappan. Price, 76c.—‘‘A Treasury of War Poetry.’” 


Edited by G. H. Clark. Price, 52e.—‘The Curriculum.” 
By F., 3obbitt. Price, $1.50. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

“The Business of the Household.” By C. W. Taber. 
Price, $2.—“One Hundred Portion War Time Recipes.” 
By B. E. Nettleton. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 


pany. 

“Boy Activity Projects.” By S. A. Blackburn. Price, 
$1.25. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press. 

“Stories from a Mouse Hole.” By R. O. Dyer. Price, 
55¢e.—“The Rhyme and Story First Reader.” By E. A. 
KBlaisdell and M,. F. Blaisdell. Price, 40c. Boston: Little, 
Bown & Co. 

“Bud and Bamboo.” 3y J. S. Thomson. Price, 35c. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Under Orders.” By H. S. Latham. Price, $1.35. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. 


“No Taps but Reveille.” By R. G. Anderson. Price, 
50c. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

“From Baseball to Boches.” By H. C. Witwer. Price, 
1.35. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

“Moral Education in School and Home,” By 2; ©. 
Engleman. Boston: B. H. Sanborn & Co. 

“The Jolly Christmas Book.” Bv W.N. Bugbee. Price, 


30c. Syracuse, N. Y.: The Willis N. Bugbee Company. 


Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Strong, used Remedy 

many years ‘ore it was 

Beautif ul Eyes offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Vur aig ny and 

uaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief er 5 es that Need 

fore. Try itin your Eyes and in Baby's es—No Smarting— 

Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book ot the Kye F 

MURI..E EYE REMEDY CON “ANY, Chicago, 
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WHY 


GREGG SHORTHAND | 


“THE NATIONAL SYSTEM” 


IS BEST 


When a shorthand system has been indorsed 
by seventy-five per cent. of the Boards of Educa- 
tion of the country whose high schools teach 
shorthand, it is natural to inquire why? 


SIMPLICITY: 


The simplicity of Gregg Shorthand makes it peer 
to learn and easy to teach. Students succeed wit 

it; become enthusiastic; study with greater inter- 
est; acquire greater skill than with other systems. 
Incidentally it relieves the teacher of much drudg- 


ery. 
LEGIBILITY : 


The connective vowels and distinctive longhand- 
slope forms make Gregg Shorthand easy to write 
and easy to read. Gregg Shorthand is the most 
legible of all rapid systems. 


SPEED: 


Smooth flowing characters and brevity of form 
give it the greatest speed of any system. Gregg 
Writers have been awarded speed certificates from 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association for 
speeds up to 268 words a minute. Not more than 
half a dozen writers of any other system have 
ever equalled this speed in the contests and these 
have had from twe to seven times the experience 


If Worries of the Class Room 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 


of the Gregg Writers. 


| New York Chicago 


ADEQUATE TEXTBOOKS: 


We publish a complete series of textbooks that 
enable both teacher and student to achieve maxi- 
mum results in the minimum time. 


| 
| Let us show you how easily Gregg Shorthand 
| may be introduced into your school. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
18: New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Association. Concord. President, 
V. Landman, Wolfeboro. Secre- 
tary, Miss Inez Vaughan, Keene. 


81-Nov. 1: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association. Detroit. President, 
Harvey H. Lowry, Ionia; secretary, 
John P. Everett, Kalamazoo. 

81-Nov. 1-2: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association. Des Moines, Iowa, 
Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux 
City, Iowa, president; Charles F. 
Pye, Des Moines, towa, secretary. 


NOVEMBER, 
1-2: Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Detroit. 
6-9: Colorado Education. Association. 
J. A. Sexson, president, Sterling; H. 


B. Smith, secretary, 232 Century 
building, Denver. 
6-8: Western Divisiun at Grand 


Junction. 
6-7-8: Vermont State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Montpelier. 
7-9: Southern Division at 
Eastern Division at Denver. 
6-9: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. St. Paul. E. A, Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 
7, 8, 9: Kansas State Teachers’ As- 


Pueblo. 


sociation meetings to be held simul- - 


taneously at Topeka, Salina, 
Wichita and Pittsburg. Presi- 
dent, J. O. Hall, Hutchinson. Sec- 
retary, F. L, Pinet, Topeka. 

14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 


land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston. 

16: New England Federation of High 
School Commercial Teachers. Bos- 
ton. President, R. G. Laird. Secre- 
tary, W. C. Holden, Roxbury High 
School, Boston. 

25-27: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation, Mitchell. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, secretary. 


28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- 
dent, B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; 


secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Couch, 
OFlahoma City. 
28-30: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation. Dallas. President, W. B. 
Bizzell, College Station, Texas. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. The faculty 
of Williams College has made a radi- 
cal move in regard to entrance re- 
quirements. Any graduate of a high 
school or college preparatory school 
offering a four-year preliminary 
course will hereafter be admitted as 
a special student on presentation of 
his school diploma or other evidence 
of.the satisfactory completion of a 
four-year high school course. 

This action was taken by the Wil- 
liams faculty in order to attract as 
many voluntary students as possible 
to its new Students’ Army Training 
Corps. The Williams taculty explains 
ihis move as a war measure, siating 
that inasmuch as the college is now a 
military institution it must be iuade 
the biggest success possible, which 
end can only be achieved by attracting 
a large number of moderately well 
educated young men to its military 
training courses. 


Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
is both refreshi: 

It assists in a pleasant and readily assimiiated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


and immediately beneficial. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
BUFFALO. In _ the twenty-six 
years since the establishment of the 
penny-saving stamp system in Duf- 
falo’s public schools, sales have 
amounted to $234,997, and the stamps 
have been redeemed. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE. This city 


voted 20 to 1 for compulsory edu- 
cation from & to 14. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 

_ CHICAGO. The Art Institute has 
invited Dr. James P. Haney, director 
of Art in High Schools, in New 
York City, to give the next course 9¢ 
lectures under the Scammon foeunda- 
tion. The institute indicates the keen 
interest which industrial art is elicit- 
ing at the present time by inviting 
him to speak on this topic. Six lec- 
tures will be given. . The Scammoa 
foundation was founded by Mrs. 
Maria Sheldon Scammon and since 
its establishment in 1903 has had as 
speakers the foremost painters, sculp- 
tors and architects of America. Dr. 
Haney is prominent among art edu- 
cators in this country, and he is also 
an artist. He has been a teacher, lec- 
turer, and director of art in New 
York since 1888. Since 1907 he has 
been the director of the art depart- 
ment in New York University sum- 
mer school. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


The Government Restriction Applies Only To 


Text Books 


The war order cutting the production of text books in half 
applies only to newly published books, we are now ad- 
vised, so the situation is not so serious as it appeared, but 


‘The F’act Remains 


That your sc120! books need protection now more than 


ever, and 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


will give them that protection. 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EVANSTON. The city is educa- 
tionally proud of having 132 names in 


“Who's Who.” There are 40 clergy- 


men and college professors, 9 lawyers, 
2 judges, 2 capitalists, 4 physicians, + 
bankers, 3 lecturers, 9 engineers, - 
manufacturers, 2 editors, 12 authors, 3 
chemists, 1 agronomist, 1 pediatrist, 1 
composer. 

HARVEY. One rural school pu- 
pil made more than $400 this year by 
raising “onion sets,” and it took no 
time or energy from his studies in 
school. 

NILES CENTRE. Miss Agnes M. 
Page had a girl in her rural school 
who put $145 in War Saving Stamps 
from her garden project and she did 
better school work than ever. 


IOWA. 


AMES. Superintendent E. J. Bod- 
well, who has had such a prominent 
place among Nebraska school men, 
has accepted a call to Ames, Iowa. 
Mr. Bodwell has held only three im- 
portant school positions in Nebraska. 
He was county superintendent of 
Douglas County (Omaha) for_ ten 
vears, city superintendent at Nor- 
folk for three years and city superin- 
tendent at Beatrice for ten years. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


DRAKE. This city has a new 
$100,000 schoolhouse which is up to 
the minute in every detail. Fireproof 
halls and stairs and a new model 
ventilating system have in- 
stalled. There is a handsome large 
auditorium and a splendid gymnasium 
equipped with shower baths and other 
modern conveniences. The school 
grounds occupy two blocks in the 
centre of the town and have pos- 
sibilities for a beautified site and 
supervised playgrounds. 

MINOT. The State Normal School 
raised 1,000 bushels of potatoes on 
the school grounds. Good war work. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The State raised 6,000,000 bushels 
of good potatoes and the boys and 
girls did their share of the work. 
Schools opened a month later in 
many places that they might help load 
the 10,000 cars. 


WISCONSIN. 


Nineteen Wisconsin colleges and 
normal schools have contracted with 
the war department to establish units 
of the Students’ Army Training Corps 
this fall. In their preliminary con- 
tracts they have agreed to train a 
total of 6450 S. A. T. C. men of 
collegiate grade, in addition to be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 vocational sol- 
diers who are to be trained in a few 
institutions. 

The Wisconsin colleges and nor- 
mal schools which will have the S..A. 
T. C. are the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Marquette University, Beloit, 
Campion, Carroll, Lawrence, Milton, 
Northwestern and Ripon Colleges, 
Stout Institute, Milwaukee School of 
Engineering, Platteville Normal and 
Wisconsin’ School of Mines, La 
Crosse, Oshkosh, Milwaukee, River 
Falls, Superior, Stevens Point, and 
Whitewater Normal Schools. 

Representatives of these schools 
met at the University of Wisconsin 
in a special conference on the new 
corps called by Dean E. A. Birge, 
state director. 


MINNESOTA. 
Superintendent B. B. Jackson 
has asked the draft boards to 
exempt from military service more 
than a score of manual training 


teachers. He said: “I have em- 
ployed as many men above draft age 
as I could obtain. I have filled 


vacancies with women’ where that 
was possible. If any more of our 
manual training teachers are taken 
the industrial classes will be crippled.” 
The State increased its cattle 140,- 
000, of which 28,000 are dairy cattle, 
and makes Minnesota the leading 
state in the Union in the production 
of butter. Good war food record, 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


ARIZONA. 

BISBEE, R. H. H. Blome, president 
of the State Normal School for sev- 
eral years, is principal of the high 
school of Bisbee. A most unusual 
piece of good fortune for the city. 


CALIFORNIA. 


OAKLAND. Superintendent Fred 
M. Hunter makes an intense plea for 
every teacher in the force to join the 


N. E. A. He will be satisfied with 
nothing less than 100 per cent. meme 
bership. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES, 


MONTANA.. 


The State Department of Education 
has arranged for utilizing the Work- 
ing Boys’ Reserve for farm help 
where needed, making such work edu- 
cational and giving educational credit 
therefor. 

WASHINGTON. 

BELLINGHAM. President G. W. 
Nash of the State Normal School has 
been elected moderator of the Con- 
gregational Church Association of the 
state. There are 250 of the churches 
of the denomination in the state. 


WALLA WALLA. February 16, 
1919, is to be observed here and by 
the 250 Congregational Churches of 
the state as the sixtieth anniversary 
of the founding of Whitman College 
and the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the election of Dr. B. L. Penrose as 
president. 


The Children of America and the 
Liberty Loan 


Back of the trenches of France run 
our rear-line tenches of America. In 
them every one of us is a soldier on 
duty. The Liberty loan is a service 
in which every man, woman and 
child may take part. Children may 
carry the creed of patriotism into 
their own homes. Secause of this 
influence a child may help sell Liberty 
bonds. I hereby appoint every child 
of school age in the United States a 
soldier of the Liberty loan —\V. G. 
McAdoo. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 TO $150 MONTH 


_All teachers should try the U. 8S. 
Government examinations constantly 
being throughout the entire 
country. Thousands of permanent 
positions are to be filled at from 
$1,100 to $1,800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute. Dept. 
W257, Rochester, N. Y.. for schedule 
showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giv- 
ing many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 
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She Had Never 
Been Sick Before 


You will be interested, we believe, 
in this extract from a letter received 
from a teacher in Wisconsin : 

‘I was sick with bronchitis and received 
your check before I was back at school a 
week, Because of the kind letter that pre- 
ceded it, it seemed more like a friendly 


society than a business organization. 
certainly is ideal, I think. 


It 


considered avery strong woman 
and never have ill health, but one of the 


teachers here whom I wanted to join, too, 
never had been sick and felt secure. 
weeks in the hospital here with a day and night nurse, 
Dreadful expense, maybe she will join now.”’ 


Let the T, C. U. 


She spent twelve 


Protect Your Time and Savings 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a National organization of Teachers for Teachers. 


Its purpose is 


to provide you an income when your regular income is interrupted by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, and 


to provide funds to help pay the Doctor, the Nurse and the 


Board Bill. 


What the T. C. U. 
Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50a month 
when you are disabled by Sick- 
_ness or Accident, 


It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and 
your salary stopped. 


It will pay you $25 amonth 
for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you 
from work. 


It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other bene- 
fits after your Policy has been 
maintained in force for one 
year. 

It will pay you a 20° in- 
crease in Sick Benefits fur two 
months when you are confined 
to an established hospital. 


It pays regular indemnities 
of from $333 to $1500 for major 
accidents, or for accidental loss 
of life. All benefits are doubled 
for travel accidents. 


A Few Cents a Day 
Keeps Danger Away 


In these uncertain times, when ex- 
penses are climbing so steadily and 
savings are so difficult to keep, it is 
very unwise for any Teacher to neg- 
lect that first precaution that a good 
business man always takes—protect- 
ing his time and income against the 
vicissitudes of the future. 


True, you may never be ill, or you 
may never suffer an Accident, or 
you may never be quarantined, and 
if you are that fortunate, you may 
never need assistance. 


But many teachers are ill every 
year, and many of them suffer Acci_ 
dents, and many of them are Quaran 
tined, thereby having their incomes ‘ 
cut off when they need them most—and being com- 
— to spend their savings or to plunge deeply into 
debt. 

Almost every week some Teacher, struggling bravely 
against the financial difficulties of an unexpected 
Sickness or Accident writes: ‘‘I wish I had known of 
your organization before.”’ 

Now that you do know about the T. C. U., and 
realize that a few cents a day will keep financial danger 
away from you, surely you will wait no longer. At 
least - and send the Coupon for complete informa- 
tion and then decide. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


441 T. C, U. BLDG, 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


ac 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C, U. 
441 T. C, U, Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your 
Protection Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials, 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Beston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill,, 28 E, Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pitts burgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col, 317 Masonic Temple _ Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk, Bldg. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


THE EpmaAnps EDUCATORS’ ExcHANGE 


Founded 1897 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Manual, Service Worth Paying For, S¢# free 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


Established 1590 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


A. N. Palmer 


A. N. Palmer started his pen- 
manship career in the old Bryant and 
Stratton Business College of George 
A. Gaskell of Manchester, N. H. 
Gaskell’s “Compendium of Plain and 
Ornamental Penmanship” set thou- 
sands of young Americans to writing, 
Mr. Palmer among them. The style 
of writing of that day was very dif- 
ferent from the “Palmer Method” so 
much in vogue today. Full arm capi- 
tals, beautifully shaded on the down- 
ward strokes, and finger movement 
small letters, also shaded. It was 
pretty to look at, but would not now 
be tolerated. 

Then as clerk in a railroad office, 
and policy writer for an insurance 
company, he came in contact with fast 
writers, the men who take thirty-eight 
words a minute from the clickety- 
click of the telegraph instrument, and 
their like, and soon he began publish- 
ing a small paper devoted to muscular 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school. and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


movement writing. He called it the 
Western Penman and went to Chi- 
cago and became a partner in a not 
very flourishing business college of 
that city. Palmer went back to 
Cedar Rapids, became partner with S. 
H. Goodyear in the Cedar Rapids 
Business College and two years later 
bought out the interest of Mr. Good- 
year. For fifteen years, while the 
business College grew steadily, he 
wrote about and taught with untiring 
energy, muscular movement writing, 
rapid, unshaded and legible as print. 

At first the public school superin- 
tendents would have nothing to do 
with the Palmer Method. They were 
wedded to the old copy-book with its 
steel engraved copies so perfect that 
nobody could dream of such achieve- 
ment. 

In 1906 A. N. Palmer came to New 
York. His system is the adopted sys- 
tem of writing of greater New York, 
of Boston, of Chicago, and a long list 
of American cities today. 

Mr. Palmer resides at Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., but spends a good share 
of his time in the metropolis with fre- 
quent trips to the Boston, Chicago, 
Cedar Rapids and other offices of The 
Method, and as far west as San Fran- 
cisco. Without capital, without 
moneyed friends and without influ- 
ence, except his own personal mag- 
netism, he has built up a unique and a 
profitable business, has taught a prac- 
tical method of writing to millions of 
young Americans, and thus added 
greatly to their earning power. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES « 


BMERSO WN 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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common industrial and economic pro- 
gram. They will attend to the allo- 
cation of ships and materials, the al- 
lotment of food supplies, the avoid- 
ance of wasteful duplication of pro- 
ductive effort, and, in general, to the 
centralized control of everything 
having to do with the effective prose- 
cution of the war. A beginning has 
already been made in the centring 
of food control in London—this as a 
result of Mr. Hoover’s recent visit 
abroad. 

THE FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN. 


The canvass for subscriptions to 
the Fourth Liberty Loan, which 
opened on September 28, was 
launched under unfavorable  condi- 
tions. An epidemic of Spanish influ- 
enza, which had reached twenty-six 
states, and was specially severe in 
New England and the Middle West, 
was raging at such a rate as to force 
a pretty general closing of schools 
and churches, theatres and other 
places of public resort. The rallies, 
pageants and parades which had been 
planned were necessarily postponed 
or abandoned, and arrangements for 
house-to-house canvass were modi- 
fied. The receipts for the first days 
naturally fell below expectations, but 
this is not significant of any waning 
of the patriotic spirit. The ultimate 
figures will undoubtedly be satisfac- 
torv. and the total of individual sub- 
scribers will probably exceed that of 
either of the earlier loans. 

A NEW GERMAN LOAN. 

It is an interesting coincidence that, 
just at the time when the United 
States, East and West, North and 
South, is stirred by the patriotic 
“drive” for the Fourth “Liberty 
Loan,” the German Imperial Govern- 
ment is canvassing for a new loan,— 
the ninth. It has not occurred to any 
one to describe this as a “Liberty” 
loan; probably the word would be 
distasteful to the German authorities. 
The Eighth German War Loan was 
launched last March and April, at a 
time when the German people were 
promised that the Ludendorff offen- 
sive would break through the allied 
lines and hasten a German peace. It 
was very successful, perhaps by rea- 
son of these promises. But the new 
loan is offered under very different 
conditions, with the Teuton _ lines 
giving way on all fronts and wide- 
spread apprehension felt throughout 
Germany and Austria. It remains to 
be seen what effect these discouraging 
conditions will have upon the loan. 
There is a species of lottery con- 
nected with the German borrowings. 
The German Government promises 
that a certain portion of the bonds 
will be redeemed each six months, at 
110, although they cost only 9. 
Holders of bonds bought last April 
who come within the first drawing 
next January will make fourteen per 
cent. on the investment, counting the 
interest and this premium. 
SUFFRAGE AND THE SENATE. 

The United States Senate devoted 
five days during the past week to the 
consideration of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. The suffragists had 
high hopes of the result and pre- 
dicted a margin of three or four 
votes over the required two-thirds. 
President Wilson took the unexpected 
and unprecedented course of appear- 
ing in person before the Senate, and, 
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in a set speech, urging favorable ac- 
tion on the pending resolution, as “a 
war measure.” The result was ex- 
tremely disappointing to the suffrage 
advocates. The vote was 53 in favor 
and 31 opposed, with twelve senators 
absent but paired. The entire mem- 
bership of the Senate went thus on 
record. It does not appear that a 
single vote was affected by the Presi- 
dent’s appeal, and it does not seem 
likely that, on any later occasion, the 
present Senate will reverse its atti- 
tude. If it does not, the whole battle 
will have to be fought over again, in 
hoth houses, in the next Congress. 


THE SPREAD OF THE 
INFLUENZA. 
The rapid, almost nation-wide 


spread of the Spanish influenza has 
assumed the proportions of a national 
calamity. Of the different sections 
of the country, New England has 
been hit the hardest, but the epidemic 
is spreading rapidly west and south. In 
Boston, for the week ending October 
5, the toll was 991 deaths from in- 
fluenza and 225 from pneumonia, 
and the total of deaths from all 
causes was 1,476, as compared with 
185 for the corresponding week of 
last year. In spite of all precautions, 
the malady has wrought most havoc 
in army camps. Up to October 4 
127,975 influenza cases and 10,429 
pneumonia cases had been reported 
in army camps and 2,269 deaths; and 
on that day, 12,975 new cases, and on 


the 5th, 17,303 new cases were re- 
ported. 
THE “COST-PLUS” SYSTEM. 


There is reason to hope that we 
may sooner or later see the end of 
the “cost-plus” system in Govern- 
ment contracts. The system origi- 
nated with the General Staff of the 
army at the beginning of the war, 
when the one thing in view was to 
achieve speedy construction. The 
plan was to make the cost of construc- 
tion the basis of profit—the manu- 
facturer being paid a certain per- 
centage of the cost of production. 
There could not be a system better 
calculated to play into the hands of 
profiteers, for, the more extravagant 
their methods, the larger the wages 
paid, and the more reckless all their 


outlay, the bigger their profits. By 
a unanimous vote the House of 
Representatives the other dey 


amended the pending “power” hill to 
provide that in the lerscaz of con- 
tracts for developing the water powers 
of the Urited States and the trans- 
formation of burning coal power into 
electricity the “cost-plus’” plan shall 
in no case be followed. 


WAR AND HOME STUDY 


On account of the war, the high 
cost of living, and the great demand 
for labor, thousands of voung people 


will be unable this vear to attend 
high school and college. and thus 
must utilize their spare time in tak- 
ing home study courses by mail. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR COURSES OFFERED 


Civil Service English Law 
Grammar School Typewriting Bible 

High School Bookkeeping Agriculture 
Normal Shorthand Drawing 
Engineering Domestic Science Real Estate 
Salesmanship Story Writing Automobile 


OVER ONE HUNDRED BRANCHES INCLUDED 

Thousands of Civil Service and office positions are 
now open for typewriters, stenographers, bookkeep- 
ers, and clerks. We rent and sell typewriters on 
easy monthly payments. Write for prices and terms 
on machines. 

Enrollment fee $10.00; ‘special rates of tuition” to 
those who apply now. Send your name and address— 
today—tomorrow may be too late. ‘‘Do it now.’’ For 
“Special Tuition Scholarship’’ and full particulars, 
gg Dept. A, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, 

mo. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


from colleges for instructors in various departments to help take 


APPLICATIONS care of the incoming military unit gives us an opportunity to place 
those who are particularly anxious for college work. Recently we telephoned to 
@ man in one of the government offices FROM such a position in central New York. 
in Washington offering him $2000 for Teachers, either men or women, pro- 
ficient in science, mathématics, economics, French, Spanish,—in fact almost 


any department of colle rank, may have an opportunity 
through us to considerexcelient openings in either normal schools or COLLEGES. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUDB “Teachi as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


BRecommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


ae TE ACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


MER'ICAN 
Schools and Families 


and FORE! 
2 superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schoole 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachert and bas filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Propri 
442 Tremont Building, — 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE nt eg I ple. : We 
Between 34th and 85th Streets TCRister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. ° ‘ 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 


363 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
Ve 


TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


For regular openings in the fall. 


a | September calls are now coming in. 


Send for Biank at Once 


Winsaip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
: 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


October 10, 1918 


By Kary C, Davis, Ph.D., George Peabody College 
A brief simple course in Agriculture suitable for 
eighth grade or for beginning High School. It covers 
a general field and from its first appearance has been 
a leader among agricultural books. Price, 96ce. 


PRODUCTIVE PLANT HUSBANDRY 
By Kary C. Davis, Ph.D.,.George Peabody College, 
This text meets all the requirements of the Smith 
Hughes High Schools. It is a basic agriculture suited 
| to all sections of the country It has been adopted in 
Utah, Indiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Kentucky, Ten- 
| nessee and in innumerable independent schools. Agri- 
| culture teachers will find it well arranged for instruc- 
tion purposes. Price, $1.75 


SOIL PHYSICS AND MANAGEMENT 

| By J. G. Mosier, B.S., University of Illinois. 

and A. F, Gustafsen, M.S.. University of Illinois 

| The principles op which this book is based are ap- 
| plicable anywhere in the United States. The authors 
have covered the subject thoroughly. and where neces- 
sary have given information on Botany, Geology, 
Chemistry, Zoology, and particularly on the closely 


PRODUCTIVE FARMING 


Soil Fertility, Crop Production, and Agricultural En- 
gineering. Price, $2.00 


LIPPINCOTT’S FARM MANUALS 


| The following list makes a very complete and valu- 
able reference library for schools teaching agricul- 
ture. Access to it might well be open. to the patrons 


-—=LIPPINCOTT’S AGRICULTURAL TEXTS 


| related phases of Agronomy, such as Soil Biology, 


of the school. All are under the general editorship 
of Kary C. Davis—the separate books are the work of 
experts in the several fields, 
| Productive Poultry Husbandry, by Harry R. Lewis ; $2.00 
| Productive Horse Husbandry, by Carl W. Gay 5 1.75 
| Productive Orcharding, by Fred C. Sears 1.7 
| Productive Swine Husbandry, by George E. Da 1.75 
| Productive Feeding of Farm Animals, by F. W *Woll 1.75 
|Common Diseases of Farm Animals, by 'R. A. Craig 1.75 
| Productive Vegetable Growing, by John W. Lloyd 1.75 
| Productive Farm Crops, by E. G. Montgomery 1.75 
| Productive Bee-Keeping, by Frank C. Pellett 1.75 
| Productive Dairying, by KR. M. Washburn . . 1.75 
| Injurious Insects and Useful Birds, by F. L. W fashburn a 2.00 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

| BOSTON CHICAGO MONTREAL " LONDON | 


i SELF STARTING 
. have a letter typing efficiency which cannot be attained in any other way. The 
: explanation is simple. This automatic’ indenting mechanism cuts out all hand 
: settings of the typewriter carriage and thus gives the ty ist more time to type. 
i The Self Starting Remington enables every typist who uses it to become a 
a more productive worker and hence a bigger wage earner. 


The Biggest Day's Work 
: Commands the Biggest Pay 


This is true of everything—including TY PEWRITING 
_ Students who are trained in the skilled use of the 


| REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


™ New York and Everywhere 
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